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Hungary,—all Germany is up; we shall have a glorious 
fight and victory ; and then I will talk to you, dear aunt, 
and to our sweet Catherine. Let us return to Vienna 
quickly.” He read approval in the bright delicious glance 
of his fair cousin, whose whole heart warmed and leapt 
to the young hero as he spoke; such is the strange fasci- 
nation of bravery and devotion over woman’s love! That 
look thrilled through his frame, as she gave him her hand ; 
he lifted her into his carriage, and then turning to 
her lady mother, enquired if she were desirous that they 
two should proceed alone; for if such were her determi- 
nation, it could not be helped. 

“Oh, no! by no means; I shall go with my daughter ; 
—oh dear ! I shall never rest till father Isidor comes back, 
and I see poor Catherine safe in a nunnery ;” and she 
seated herself by the side of the fair girl, as if she had 
wholly forgotten there were any Turks in the world. 
But the carriage was small, as well as light, and they were 
as close to each other, spite of all she could do, as any 
two loving travellers could be. Sandor’s bosom beat 
high with delight,—one of his arms encircled his fair 
cousin,—her hand was in his, and they were absorbed in 
a dumb conversation of hearts and souls, worth whole 
volumes of mere words. 

«“ Who could have persuaded me, this morning,” he at 
length observed, “that I could be made thus happy to- 
night ?” 

« And where were you this morning, nephew, if I may 
ask 1” 

“To be sure you may; I was on the high read from 
Silesia. I had been to see the good emperor Leopold.” 

“And why do not you say, our good emperor, sir ! 
but I suppose you are in the service of a foreign prince, 
and no longer his subject.” 

“You are hard upon me, aunt; I serve in the army which 
is at hand, to serve and to save him. You know I have 
estates in Poland; yet it is not that ; it is my admiration 
—my veneration—my heart’s devotion to the great 
Sobieski —not only as a great monarch, but as a far 
greater man.” 

« All very fine, that !” retorted the old lady, “ but I re- 
member that my dear deceased baron often told me a 
good deal about the inhuman cruelties of your hero, com- 
mitted at Chor-zym. Eh?” 

“That is perhaps the sole thing which shades a little 
the lustre of his fame; and there is much to excuse 
even that little. The Turks had treated his family with 
inhumanity; he avenged the manes of his sire, of his 
dearest relatives; and hence, too, his inextinguishable 


hatred against the infidels,—the enemies of Christianity,|of barbarous infidels. 


and of the world.” 


what !” 

estly. 

vent and supplicatory tone. 
began to impede their progress. 
and excited the attention of all ranks, arriving as he did 


from his courier’s standard. ‘The hope that their brave 
deliverers, headed by the first warrior of his age, were in 
full march from Poland, seemed to allay the general 
panic, and to stem the tide of fugitives, rushing to escape 
through every outlet from Vienna. His carriage was f9l- 
lowed by an immense throng of enquirers, who filled the 
air with acclamations, till it stopped at the door of Ma- 
dame von Preysing. Both Catherine and the baroness 
were deeply sensible of this mark of kindness; for their 
deliverer had not yet waited upon the commander of the 
city, being resolved himself to see them restored in safety 
to their anxious friends. His lovely cousin thanked him 
in a manner the most gratifying to his feelings; and 
while the silly old lady threw herself into the arms of her 
friend, half distracted between fright and folly, Sandor 
pr-ssed his beloved one to his bosom, and besought her 
to resist, to the uttermost, the design of immuring her in 
aconvent, and blasting his hopes for ever. Then, with 
one rapturous kiss, he tore himself away, to hasten the 
delivery of his despatches, not without the promise of re- 
turning early on the morrow. 

It was long that night ere Catherine closed her eyes ; 
the sweet retrospect ot the few last hours of that fearful- 
ly agitating day, held her thoughts as if spell-bound by 
some new and irresistible power. 
ver ‘d round her pillow, when at last she sunk in slumber ; 
—and they were not visions of the cloister;—for she 


—and now pouring in her ear renewed protestations of 
passionate, unalterable affection. But she awoke to sad 
and fearful realities ;—all the circumstances attending 
upon a sudden and terrific siege, and a struggle for free- 
dom, religion, and even existence. Houses were demol- 
ished on all sides; the stones of the streets were torn up, 


to dispute the imperial city, inch by inch, with the hordes | 
Every advantageous spot was 
converted into a little citadel ; loop-holes were made in| 


« He is an instrument in the hands of Providence; if|the houses, which were provided with different kinds of | 
his hatred helps to protect us, it is so far good,” observed | defence, in order to prolong the contest, should the walls | 


the baroness in a solemn tone. 


“«“ Yes,” added Catherine; “and the breaking down of| held a troop of students, with drums beating and colours 
the great family coach seems providential too; without] flying, to call forth all those who chose to enrol them- 
that we should have been at Konnenburgh, and cousin | selves in their sacred band. 


Sandor at Vienna, by this time.” 


“Yes,” exclaimed Sandor, “thank God, it is broke, | dwellings were all supplied with water, in case of sudien jtherine; “ but I sadly fear it is impossible ;” 


and no longer of any use.” 
«“ What folly, what wickedness to talk so,” grumbled 


the old lady ; “to bless Heaven, indeed, that we met with | day in their several departments, and the strange concert 
an accident that stopped our flight, though of céurse we | of wild and terrific sounds fell fearfully upon the ear, 


are glad to see your cousin Sandor, my dear.” 


« Not so much of a flight, mamma ; we did not go above | Catherine sunk within her; and, alas! Sandor could not 


a mile an hour, I think,” said Catherine with a smile, 
“and I dare say, the way to Konnenhurgh was dread- 


be carried by storm. As Catherine looked forth, she be- 


The officers of police went 
knocking from door to door, to learn whether the private 
conflagration, and with leather and woollen bags to resist 


the balls. The different trades were toiling night and | 


breathing only of death and destruction. The heart of 


remain near her; he must hurry to join the foremost 
ranks, and lead on his regiment of heroic Poles, to fresh 





fully impeded by similar accidents.” 


“Tt is indeed,” observed Sandor ; “the confusion and | capital. 
wretchedness exceed all belief; it is a most fortunate | tears, as she thought of their final parting ; her woman’s 


event, that I met with you, I am sure.” | 


“It matters not; I shall set out again to-morrow,” in- | from which she conceived it impossible he would ever es- 
terrupted the baroness ; “I dare say, the road will be clear | cape. While thus absorbed in passionate woe, her cham- 


enough by then.” 


“Oh, yes! for the Turks,” added Sandor, with a mali-|as the ghost of famine, the poor baroness ran towards her, 


. , Salers 3 
cious smile; “for if Vienna were to fall, there can be no 


security in other parts.” 


“Heaven help us! I suppose then, we must resign | ghastly appearance of her mother, who threw herself on 
ourselves to our fate in the doomed city,” said the lady ;'the couch in a fit of the most determined despair, hiding 
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fields of victory, or perish before the ruins of the Christian 
She knew it; and she burst into an agony of 


heart of love conjuring up a thousand appalling perils, 


ber door was flung suddenly open; and pale and haggard 


with difficulty urticulating, “They come! they come!!” 
«“ Who come?” exclaimed Catherine, shocked at the 


«Let us hope better things!’ said Sandor, very earn- 


express from Warsaw, with the military colours waving | horrid cannon ! 


The same vision ho-| 


dreamed only of Szlatinski,—now rushing to her rescue, | 


and barricades erected at narrow intervals, as if intended | 


«« we shall all become slaves or victims to the barbarous|/her face under the bed clothes, and still muttering, 
Turks ;—what a fate! there we shall see thaf terrible |“'They come! they come!” 
grand signor;—that horrid serail,—and I know not 


“ Who—who? for mercy’s sake, speak, mamma! oh, 
speak to me!” 

“ Turks to be sure, you foolish girl!” cried the count- 
ess, jumping up again, half angry she should be misun- 


“Oh, yes! let us hope,” repeated Catherine in a fer-|derstood on such a point :—*“the Turks, I say ! who else 
While thus conversing, |should come? They are here; they are walking in the 
they approached the city—where obstacles of every kind | town. 
But the uniform of a 
Polish officer of distinction every where opened a path, | well barricaded.” 


I always said it would come to pass.” 
“Impossible, madam! the gates are all closed, and 


“They have just knocked them all down with their 
”? 

« Well, mamma; but we should have heard them, at 
least.” 

“I wonder how you can dispute with me !—don’t you 
hear their music now ? eh, don’t you !—what is that !— 
and that !—and that?” 

Catherine listened, and she certainly heard music: it 
was that ofa march: “It is an Austrian regiment; I know 
the march : pray, mamma, try to compose yourself, if that 
be the sole ground of your alarm.” 

“ How stupid you are, Catherine ; when I tell you that 
our whole army has been massacred—destroyed. ‘They 
must, therefore, be Turks ; they are Turks, and we are 
undone!’ The poor lady then wrung her hands, pulled 
her hair, and throwing herself upon the floor, twisted and 
distorted her venerable body into as many ludicrous 
forms and attitudes, as the best practised merry-andrew 
of the most polished court. Her nephew, at that mo- 
| ment entering the room, she mistook him for a savage 
I T'artar, and hid her face once more in her hands; when 
undeceived, her joy became as extravagant as her fear had 
before been; for she was informed of the arrival of the 
Austrian cavalry, under command of the good Duke of 
Lorraine. Hardly had Szlatinski re-assured her, when 
'the lady of Dunerwald also joined them, calling out with 
a joyous air, “ Good news, good news! my friends! the 
|duke has arrived ; he has come to protect us; the people 
lare all in a whirl of joy ?” 

“ He protect us! he cannot do it!” insisted the baron- 
ess, still incredulous; “and I wish to Heaven, I were 
|safe back at my dear castle of Clamm,. I wish I were 
|only out of the doomed city.” 

“Indeed, mamina, I believe it would be the best, if 
you terrify yourself so.” 

“ Yes; I perceive you wish me to go, my dear, because 
I have frightened you a little ; but I have promised father 
Isidor, that I would see you placed safely in anunnery ; 
and we must think of that before I go; it can be done 
while your cousin Sandor is here ;” saying which, the 
restless and troubled old lady flung out of the room in a 
pet. 

«“ There goes my aunt,” observed Szlatinski; “and I 
am sorry for it; for I was just going to ask, if you would 
like toaccompany me, and see the passage of our brilliant 
cavalry, as well as to share the public joy.” 

“ How I should wish it of all things!” exclaimed Ca- 
and so she 
found it, the baroness resisting the united entreaties of her 
friends, until Madame de Preysing at length extorted a 
reluctant consent for Catherine, upon the express con- 
ditions of accompanying her, and never for a moment 
permitting her to be out of her sight. Catherine was de- 
lighted. 

Upon their way, Sandor acquainted his fair cousin, 
that he had seen the commander, Count Stahremberg, 
and that he was to hold himself in readiness to set out 
early the next morning. 

“To-morrow !—say not so, dear Sandor; surely not 
to-morrow ! Have I not one happy day ?” 

«“ Ah, Catherine! you know not the life of a soldier, 
and of a minister, too; how full of anxiety and care.” 

«“ Alas, I know it not! Szlatinski: but I know what it 
is to be left, abandoned by those dear to me, to feel myself 
alone. And you too, can form no idea, how much I am 
in need of a friend, of a protector, o\—of, my cousin ;” 
she added ina more hesitating tone. 
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Szlatinski was all gratitude and tenderness, seckin by 
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every method in his power to console and re-assure her. 
He directed her attention to the splendid edifice of St. 
Stephen, the venerable and imposing appearance of which, 
with the treasures of art it contained, were an object of 
wonder to the stranger, and of pride to the inhabitants of 
the imperial city. While engaged in admiring its archi- 
tectural and other beauties, a young oflicer, remarkable 
for his fine figure, and handsome features, joined their 
party, and accosted the lady of Dunerwald. He wore the 
imperial uniform ; his name was Scalvinoni; he was first 
aide-de-camp of Count Stahremberg ana as such pre- 
sented to Catherine and her cousin. From the moment 
he beheld her, he seemed struck witia the charms of one 
whom he pronounced, in a whisper to his fair friend, 
just loud enough to be heard, the loveliest woman he had 
ever beheld; and he began to pay her the most marked 
attention. His manner was at once the most captivating 
and respectful: he was considered the handsomest man 
of his age ; and Szlatinski, who could bear no comparison 
in point of person with him, seemed greatly annoyed by 
his continued assiduity, and gallant demeanour. 

At length, Scalvinoni offered to conduct the party to a 
much more advantageous station, which, as first aide-de- 
camp, he had the power to do, from which they might be- 
hold the whole army pass in files before them. ‘There was 
so much good nature and affability in his manner, that 
the offer was somewhat indiscreetly accepted by the lady 
of Dunerwald; and it was so disposed, that Catherine 
was partly under the escort of the noble young aide-de- 
camp. 

During the entire scene, he ceased not to make himself 
as agreeeble as possible ; a deportment as much contrast- 
ed, as his fine person, with the sombre air, and quick, and 
abrupt, if not jealous words and glances of the less im- 
posing Szlatinski. Upon the party retiring, the hand- 
some oflicer would not be satisfied without seeing the 
ladies safe back to their mansion, where Sandor, a!so, with 
a cold abstracted air, bade the ladies adieu, and withdrew 
along with the handsome Austrian, ‘There was some- 
thing cold and harsh in the farewell of her cousin, which 
struck both Catherine and her friend; the latter rallied 
her upon her conquest of the young hussar; and as if 
conscience smitten for a moment, however slight the 
cause, she withdrew to her own room, far more wretched 
than she had left it. She felt a strange presentiment of 
some danger, as she recalled to mind the jealous indig- 
nant looks which passed between the two officers upon 
taking leave of her; and she blamed herself for having 
one moment lent her ear to the captivating flattery of 
Scalvinoni. She passed a wretched day, and absorbed in 
these painful feelings, she scarcely heard a carriage drive 
rapidly up to the door, from which alighted the object of 
all her conflicting hopes and fears, and in a few minutes 
she found herself in the presence of Szlatinski. He was 
in his travelling-dress, looked excessively pale and hur- 
ried, and said that being suddenly summoned away, he 
was come to take final leave. 

“Ts it so indeed?” cried the startled girl, “and have 
you already transacted business with Count Stahrem- 
berg ?” 

“Tam come from the count’s this instant ; and I must 
depart.” 

“ You look ill and unhappy, Sandor, how did he re- 
ceive you?” 


«“ How should he receive me?” replied Szlatinski ; « if 


we do our duty, a superior officer ought always to be 
satisfied.” 

«“ But I have heard that Stahremberg is abrupt in his 
manner.” 

“J have no reason to complain of him,” returned her 
cousin, coolly. 

«“ And of whom, then?” asked Catherine, timidly, and 
in an anxious tone. ; 

“Of whom 't—of no one,” he replied, with an ex- 
pression of forced indifference. “JI make no complaint; 
circumstances compel me to leave Vienna this evening, 
and I must again call at the governor’s for my de- 
spatches,”’ 

“This evening! oh, Sandor, and you can speak of it 
thus coldly ?” 

“Tt is the lot of us soldiers, you know, Catherine,” 
taking her hand in his; “the count has given orders for 
the bridges to be broken, and I must first leave the city.” 


“ Yes ; but they are not to be destroyed till to-morrow ; 
2 





-}woman’s faith you vowed me ?” 


don’t you remember Scalvinoni told us so? and he knows 
all that is done.” 

Her lover’s brow grew dark, and he was silent. At 
length he said, “ Oh, I dare say you will not want com- 
pany when I am gone! Scalvinoni will doubtless call 
upon the barfoness, and give you tidings of all that is 
taking place ; for he knows every thing,” he added, in a 
more bitter and ironical tone. 

Catherine started. “ Szlatinski!” she exclaimed, fix- 
ing her eyes intently upon his, “ you seem much changed ; 
there is something I do not understand; something has 
disturbed you; tell me what.” 

«I cannot tell you, Catherine ; but you will perhaps 
hear of it.” 

“How you distress me! oh, Sandor, you once told 
me that you loved me.” 

“ Once told you!” repeated her lover, his brow grow- 
ing yet darker. 

« Yes, you once looked on me as your betrothed; is 
that all over?” 

«“ Ah! you wish it, then, ungrateful, ungenerous Ca- 
therine !” 

«“ What is it I hear? I no longer know you, Sandor! 
Are you jesting, or do you really want to insist—to de- 
stroy me? Alas! then no refuge is left me but a con- 
vent.” 

“It is not the convent, I fear! No, you have no 
thoughts of that.” 

« And what then, in Heaven’s name? speak what 
you think.” 

“I need not—ask your own heart; it will teach you 
how to avoid the convent; they will-not easily force you 
to take the veil.” 

“ They will! and you—you too will drive me to do 
it; you know not half I have suffered ;—the tears and 
entreaties of my mother; the threats of father Isidor— 
and he is expected again every moment. It was for 
your sake, and this is my reward !” 

“ Hear me, Catherine! has your affection for me 
never undergone a change? I charge you speak—has 
never a treacherous thought or wish swerved from the 


“So help me Heaven !—but what is it, Sandor, you 
would say !” 

“That I perhaps behold you for the last time! you 
have loved—you still think, possibly, you love me; but 
after our excursion of this morning, it is my duty, ere I 
leave, to put you on yourgguard against the designs of 
one of the most daring, as well as the most successful 
and captivating, as he is called, of men. I like not the 
lady of Dunerwald, and her introductions ;—do you un- 
derstand me now !—did you not understand me before ?” 

“What dare you insinuate? what idea have you 
formed of me ?” cried the agitated girl, indignant at the 
tone of his strange question. 

“ None that ought to offend you. I am merely speak- 
ing of possibilities—when I am gone ?” 

“ Do you wish to part, then; to consign me to a con- 
vent; or shall I renew the vows already made? for Hea- 
ven’s sake, speak!” 

«“ Your word would be enough, Catherine; but is it 
not folly to pledge your heart and feelings for the future ? 
You well know how I have loved you. From very child- 
hood I was distractedly fond of you; I was your early 
and sole companion ;—my affection grew with us,— 
when a girl you were the day-dream of my youth,—I 
was distracted with my passion for you,—your father 
saw it;—and when you burst upon me in all your ri- 
pened, irresistible beauties, you know that father gave 
you to me—you were my betrothed bride,—I felt you} 
were dear to me as the life-blood of my heart,—I never | 
suspected you for a moment. It-was I opposed your| 
being immured in a cloister; and I will still do it; and 
spite of all, you shall be free, Catherine; even though 
you bestow yourself upon another !” 

« Another!” exclaimed Catherine, in evident alarm, 
—* this is terrible, Sandor! have I merited such an ac- 
cusation 1” 

“ Remember Count Zriny, cousin ; and do not be too 
confident.” 

Catherine hung her head and wept. “I thought,” 
she murmured, “that you had forgiven me—I never— 
never loved any one as I love you now ;” and she drop- 
ped her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed aloud. What 
magic was in those words! He snatched her to his bo- 


som, and covered her with his tears and caresses. Their 
lips met, and with one long rapturous kiss the reconcili- 
ation was completed and sealed for ever. It was now 
for the first time the breathless girl discovered that her 
lover’s arm was in a sling; the blood fled from her cheeks 
—she could not speak; but fixed her speaking and 
anxious eyes upon Sandor. “It is nothing,” he said; 
“it is all over now,—Scalvinoni lives; and I no longer 
fear him.” 

“Oh heavens! and you have fought, then? you are 
wounded !” 

“It is nothing, I repeat; and you say nothing of Scal- 
vinoni!” and the enraptured lover once more over- 
whelmed her with his tender and grateful caresses. «He 
is safe,” he went on; “and you delight me because you 
made no enquiry, dear Catherine.” 

« And what madness could have urged you to so wild 
an attempt?” 

“The bare idea of losing the most charming of wo- 
men, sweet Catherine; and now, welcome fortune, and 
welcome war in its sternest mood; I bear about me a 
spell in the love and prayers of my betrothed bride !” 


“ Yes, dear, dear Sandor; I can tell you now,—it is 
long since I have daily gone to the oratory of St. Ste- 
phen, and ceased not to weary Heaven with supplica- 
tions for your safety :—they were heard.” 

“ But it is yours we must now think of, dearest; for 
father Isidor is at hand; his influence over your mother 
is without bounds; his power,—and in Vienna too,— 
almost irresistible. There is only one method of de- 
feating his object; forgive me for now insisting upon it; 
for if I leave you alone here, you are lost. ‘They have 
means of compelling you to enter the cloister, and the 
sole resistance we can offer is our speedy union,—you 
must be mine ere I quit the city.” 

“T thought you told me you were setting out on the 
moment,” replied the agitated Catherine. 

“T can delay it till the morrow! You will,—you 
must give me your hand, if you wish to save yourself 
from the slow consuming sorrows of a cell; and the 
same chapel that received your supplications for me, 
shall witness the holy ceremony. You can go at the 
hour of prayer; and I have a priest and friend ready to 
perform the blessed office. It will now be seen if you 
really love me.” 

«“ Cruel, cruel Szlatinski,—what can I,—what ought 
I to say !—and mamma not even to know of it—Oh! 
indeed, indeed, I dare not do it.” 

« But you will; or you behold me, dear Catherine, 
for the last time.” 

“ Unkind Sandor!—but be it all as you will;—you 
shall not reproach me,—I cannot bear it:” and the gen- 
tle girl murmured out her blushing consent upon her 
lover’s bosom. 

That evoning they were united in the oratory of St. 
Stephen’s, and the farewell scene of the ensuing morn- 
ing between the young bride and her husband, presented 
a strange contrast to the meeting of the lovers on the 
preceding day. It was full of confiding affection and 
tenderness, and if Catherine shed tears, they were no 
longer tears of unmingled bitterness. She no longer, 
moreover, dreaded a convent; her step was light; her 
heart was buoyant with love and hope, and a spirit of 
deep and quiet joy inspired every word and look, and 
threw a fresh grace and charm over her whole appear- 
ance. Alas, she little dreamed how brief would be the 
hopes she nourished, as she watched the receding form 
of the-being she most loved, hastening to mingle once 
more in the stern array of war. Scarcely had Szlatinski 
passed the threshold of the mansion, when he saw as 
hastily approaching it the figure of the very man who 
had excited his deadly jealousy, and had met him in bit- 
ter strife; and the expression of triumphant love which 
passed over his face, was as quickly succeeded by a pang. 
As they approached each other, a smile of recognit on 
gave way to one of half defiance, and it seemed doubt- 
ful whether either would be the first to speak. But Szla- 
tinski accosted him, and held out his hand: 

“Let the past be forgotten ;—I was, I fear, in fault 
yesterday ;—I owe it to you to confess it;—you are go- 
ing to the Baroness of Volkersdorf,—there can be no 
misconception now.” 

“TI am going to see Catherine Volkersdorf, sir ;—I 
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«“ Then I can tell you, she is engaged,—affianced to 
me,—and has long been-so.” 

“ Perhaps longer than she will continue so,” was the 
somewhat ironical reply ; “ ‘in love and war,’ you know, 
sir; I need not quote for one of your learning and ex- 
perience.” 

« You are pleased to jest,—but this is a serious sub- 


ject ; and I expect that you will give me your word of 


honour as a soldier and a gentleman, that you will de- 
sist from visiting here.” 

« That I assuredly will not ;—I shall visit her as often 
as I please.” 

«“ That you dare not, and shall not do sir; I consider 
the young lady as my wife. She is mine, and mine she 
shall be!” 

« You should add, so long as it may be the lady’s good 
pleasure, and perhaps mine. I will have no dictation 
except from the lovely Catherine’s own lips; and I do 
not think she will be so very cruel.” 

«Villain! coward! draw!” exclaimed Szlatinski; 
“but stop! follow me where I may chastise your inso- 
lence without fear of interruption.” 

“Vain, presuming Pole!” retorted the Austrian ; 
“thy life shall be the forfeit of those words, and then 
who shall gainsay me to win and wear thy pretty mis- 
tress, and tame her, like my hawk, till she obey my every 
call !” 

«“ Poor boaster! seek not to put off thy evil hour; 
my rapier’s point shall answer thee.” 

With quick step and angry eye, the fiery rivals tra- 
versed the streets till they passed the suburbs, where 
Szlatinski’s carriage was waiting his arrival. Here, lay- 
ing down their sabres, Szlatinski took from a sword- 
case two rapiers of pure Toledan manufacture, of ex- 
actly equal length, and very firmly, as well as brilliantly 
set. He next called his confidential valet, and bidding 
him follow, withdrew to the skirts of an adjacent wood, 
where the green-sward was firm and dry, and giving his 
rival the choice of position, deliberately began to strip. 
His rival did the same. 

“This officer,” addressing his domestic, “has no 
friend here; you are a man of honour, Kolschutzki! 
and I need say no more; you will provide him my swift- 
est horse if he survive, and you will hasten with my 
despatches for Warsaw.” 

“1 will, my lord ;—I understand you! but is there no 
way,” he added, in a low tone to himself, as he measured 
with gloomy eye, the imposing height and sinewy frame 
of Scalvinoni, “my master is a dead man.” 

« And now, sir,” exclaimed Szlatinski, “one of us 
leaves not this spot alive! I will give you no quarter, 
and I will take none.” 

« You shall not, sir; you shall be satisfied !—do you 
wish to pray ?” 

The young Pole’s reply was at the point of his wea- 
pon; hand to hand, and foot to foot commenced the 
fierce and deadly assault. All that individual skill and 
strength could summon into mortal action, was displayed 
to view. The length of arm, and vigour of the Aus- 
trian, gave him fearful odds; but his rival had calculated 
upon it, and preserved his coolness. Still he gave ground, 
as if unable to resist the fury of his rival’s onset, who 
had made several passes, and seemed confident of suc- 
cess. Receiving and parrying his thrusts, the Pole still 
acted on the defensive, till, irritated and half breathless, 
the Austrian attempted to beat down his guard, and 
wounded his rival in the left arm. Szlatinski, indignant 
at the base attempt, and the sight of his own blood, 
changed his plan, no longer confining his efforts merely 
to elude those of his adversary. He stood his ground, 
returning lounge for lounge,—the combat was equal and 
deadly. He several times wounded Scalvinoni, and 
pressing the attack with incessant vigour, caused the 
Austrian to give ground in turn. Aware that breath 
and strength were alike failing him, he made desperate 
efforts to recover his ground, and at last passed his sword 
through Szlatinski’s side, and in the same lounge re- 
ceived his rival’s in the groin, before he had time to draw 
out his own rapier. The Austrian fell, leaving his wea- 
pon actually sticking in the body of his hated rival. 

Kolschutzki, making a signal for the rest of his lord’s 
suite to come forward, ran and caught him in his arms 
as he staggered a few steps, as if attempting to reach his 
faithful servant. 


sadly, deadly hurt, I fear; oh, my God! what shall we 
do?” 

« Draw the rapier,” said his master, “and I shall then 
be better; but tell Catherine, if I die, how I loved—how 
I thought only of her—requested life for her alone. Now 
draw the weapon.” 

“No, beware of that,” cried Kolschutzki, “till the 
surgeon is at hand to stem the blood, or you might die 
instantly.” 

“Then convey me as I am, for I should like to live to 
see my beloved wife once more; let no one draw it out, 


the Lady Dunerwald. Yet first see that a surgeon is 
called to yonder wounded man ; he fell first. It was for 
her I fought—and for her [ conquered.” 

His orders were speedily obeyed ; he was borne back 
to the city, into the mansion he had that morning left 
in the full bloom and vigour of manhood. At the mo- 
ment he was brought in, she for whom he thus suflered, 
was perusing, with fond and passionate devotion, some 
of Sandor’s early letters to her. A noise was heard in 
the hall, strange voices—confusion—lamentation ; and 
at length shrieks broke upon her ear; and her mother, 
with looks of terror, and dishevelled tresses, burst into 
the room. 

“ You must come—you must see him before he dies ; 
he says he cannot breathe his last sigh without seeing 
you. Oh, make haste! Sandor, my dear nephew,—he 
is killed !” 

Catherine heard no more ; one wild piercing cry burst 
from her lips, and she fell senseless at her mother’s feet. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


The 14th of July had scarcely dawned, when the 
thunder of the cannon on the ramparts, from the gate 
of Slubenthor to that of Carinthia, startled the citizens 
of Vienna from their slumbers, announcing that the 
dreaded enemy were under her walls. Some hurried to 
the bastions, others mounted the roofs of houses, and 
the towers and churches teemed with the living mass, 
all eager to ascertain the latest tidings, and what they 
had to hope or to fear.* The terrific spectacle of the 
immense armies of the infidels, spread far and wide over 
the plains, presented itself to their view. The fire had 
been opened upon their advanced guard, which had 
pushed as far as St. Mark’s, and extended itself over the 
heights and behind the buildings, which had failen a 
prey to the flames during the preceding night. Hordes 
of 'T'artars could be perecived even as far as the moun- 
tains bordering on the March and the Zeytha, and to the 
right of the declivities of the Wienenberg. 'The whole 
vicinity seemed alive with moving columns of Ottomans, 
with the dark terrific array of the Janissaries in the van. 
Cavalry, infantry, camels, and oxen yoked to wagons, 
and armed chariots, offered a strange. ‘appalling picture 
to the eye. 


The fields,—each ear of corn appeared as 
if transformed into points of steel, and every bush or 
tree into a horseman, [t struck the beholder, that it was 
impossible to resist so mighty a multitude, provided with 





every means of destruction which war, wi 


1 havoe and 
desolation in her rear, could supply. What was a hand- 
ful of Christians cooped up within their walls, to meet 
the onset of more than two hundred thousand veteran 
Mussulmans, with the hosts of ‘T'artars in reserve? Al- 
ready the active marshaling of the formidable enemy for 
the attack was perceived from the ramparts of the city. 
Some appeared directed to open lines and _ batteries ; 
others were constructing floating bridges, and clearing 
the banks and passes of the river. The barbarian camp, 
with the grand vizier, surrounded by his pachas and 

















« My poor, poor master!” he exclaimed, “ you are 


3 


agas in splendid equipage, and decorated with all the 
pomp and riches of the East, dazzled and bewildered the 
view. ‘The commander’s tents were pitched close to the 
gardens of Count Fraubson ; since become the barracks 
of the imperial Hungarian guard. ‘The pavilion was 
like a palace, abounding in Asiatic luxury, and all the 
elegances and conveniences of royal life; it was deco- 
rated in the colour of Mahomet—a rich green, with gold 
and silver borders. ‘The tents of the pachas were raised 
opposite the gates of the city, and in a brief space the 
entire country round appeared covered with them, like 





* The whole of what follows is strictly historie.l. 


friend, but be quick—carry me to the mansi " 
my friend, but be quick " to the mansion of 
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one immense moving town surrounding the capital, as 
the waves of the sea embosom some little island. 

Suddenly a smart cannonade from the banks of the 
Danube, sending clouds of smoke and flame into the air, 
drew all eyes in that direction ; and strong detachments 
of ‘Turks were seen passing the arm of the river, swim- 
ming, fording, and in boats. ‘They were encountered by 
a division of imperial cavalry, stationed at Leopoldstadt 
and at Pratur, and the contest soon grew warm. But 
the imperialists were soon outnumbered, and the citizens 
perceived with grief that they were compelled to retreat. 
They hastily passed the last bridge connected with the 
isles of the Danube, and broke it down behind them, so 
that now all communication with the Austrian army was 
cut off. 

The Turks subsequently took possession of the whole 
of the isles; destroyed the buildings of Leopoldstadt ; 
set fire to the Fuvorita, the emperor’s villa, and pillaged 
every thing which the poor inhabitants had not previ- 
ously removed. Among the sufferers was the faithful 
Kolschutzki, who had there invested his little property, 
the loss of which, however, grieved him less than the 
arrest of his former master, Count Zriny, and the wounds 
of the brave Szlatinski. He obtained permission of the 
latter to enter a company of volunteers, headed by a 
French colonel, until such time as Szlatinski should be 
sufficiently recovered—for his wound had not proved 
fatal,—again to take the field, and call for his personel 
scrvices, 

Before evening, the entire camp of the infidels had 
been completed, and even decorated before the walls of 
Vienna. A sort of herald was then seen approaching 
the gates, who threw down a roll of paper upon the 
counterscarp of the ramparts, which contained an inso- 
lent summons of immediate surrender. It was carried 
to the commander, who did not deign to return a reply. 
Shortly after, the enemy cominenced operations ; opened 
his trenches, and made his line of approach parallel with 
the imperial castle. The danger which threatened Vi- 
enna was at length realised ; its inhabitanis had relied 
upon being relieved in a few days by the allied army, 
assembled on the opposite side of the Danube; and 
which it was expected, when reinforced, would pass the 
river, and giving battle to the infidels, compel them at 
ill events to raise the siege. A gloomy morning suc- 
ceeded a fearfully tempestuous night; such a storm had 
seldom burst even over the mountainous districts, which 
lay between Austria and the Tyrol; thick clouds enve- 
loped the hills, the passes of which still reverberated 
with the deep hollow moanings of the dying blasts. 
I'he dark, restless waves of the Wolfeang lake, fretted 
and lashed themselves far into the massy rocks, encome 
passing it on all sides; while a veil of deep mists cone 
cealed the base and declivities of the lower range of hills, 
over which the peaks of the giant mountains stretched 
far away into the calm clear space, The thunder mut- 
tered at intervals, and sudden gleams of light burst 
athwart the half-visible gloom, and al! around bore sad 
witness to the fearful night of the angry spirit of the 
mountain storm, The autumn was but begun, yet every 
thing wore a wild and wintry aspect, and even flakes of 
snow fell over the city, and sent a strange foreboding 
chill to the hearts of the boldest. 

One solitary bark, in which sat two travellers, was at 
this time making its way through the troubled waters of 
the lake; one of them appeared an elderly man, tall and 
gaunt, wrapped in a black cloak, and by the shape of his 
hat, his collar, and a rosary which hung from his neck, 
‘ould be no other than an ecclesiastic. His companion 
was a beautiful lady, apparently not more than twenty 
wr twenty-two vears of age. She was extremely pale; 
grief sat upon her lovely features, and the tear was in 
her eye The victim of some secret sorrow, a deep sigh 
escaped her, as she gazed up at the dark rocky banks 
that lay around her, and then upon the waters, as if 
musing en the peaceful slumbers which might be found 
in its cavern depths. 

The voice of one of the boatmen broke upon her re- 
verie, addressing himself to the ecclesiastic: “There 
you see Mount Falkenstein, and there,—pointing with 
his oar, upon the summit of the rocks,—is the habita- 
tion of St. Wolfgang.” 

“ My son,” replied the holy man, “that is very un- 
likely ; many ages have elapsed since that saintly man 





lived and died amidst these scenes.” 


—— 
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« Alas, who was he ?”” enquired the unhappy lady. | 


«“ A preacher of the Christian faith, madam,” replied 


the priest, “an apostle among the heathens, who then | 


is no mistaking him by no manner of means. Only you 
must speak to him with right hearty faith.” 
“« Assuredly !” said the monk ; “ but how does he an- 


inhabited these parts. To his efforts, and those of Col-| swer you ?” 


mannus, his companion, is chiefly owing our knowledge 
of Christianity, and the germs of our civilisation here. 
Their lives were a living witness, and their doctrine that 


of redemption from human sin; they reformed their fel-| 


ow-beings during life, and inspired them with peace at 
the hour of death.” 

«“ How good, how noble!” replied the lady ; “ what a 
reproach to the sanguinary career of conquerors and 
statesmen, as they are called; lives like theirs, indeed, 
so useful, so truly laudable, are alone deserving of the 
honours too long bestowed upon kings and warriors; 
who impiously take upon themselves to vie with Provi- 
dence, and become the rulers of human action and 
events.” 

“ Tt is therefore,” replied the priest, “that man,—that 
animated atom,-—should refrain from all rash projects, 


and humble himself before a holy Providence, in the} 


“ Why, holy father! that you had best hear;—sup- 
_pose you were just to put a question to him or so;— 
hearing is believing, sir.” 
| J have nothing to ask of him ; besides, I don’t think 
‘it is permitted for us thus to tempt Providence.” 

“ Does the saint reply,” enquired the lady, “to any 
questions you ask? Will he tell us, I wonder, what will 
be our fate !” 

“TI cannot tell what your ladyship means by that. All 
I know is, the saint will answer ‘yes,’ or ‘no,’ when you 
ask.” 

“I should like, of all things, to hear him,” then ;— 
«“ will he answer ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’ when [ enquire if what I 
so much wish will ever come to pass? If he be really 
a saint, he ought to know it.” 

«“ Madam !” interrupted the priest, in a severe tone,— 
“are you not ashamed to indulge this weak, if not crimi- 





station he is placed; to do all the good in his power, andj nal curiosity.” 


pray for light to guide his path aright.” 


“The unhappy,” replied the lady in a mournful tone, 


« But suppose,” observed the lady quickly, “he thinks|“ may be inquisitive and rash; when their last hopes 


he recognises the hand of Heaven, and feels called upon 
to act ?” 

“ Madam,” interrupted the priest, “he must not con- 
sult either his own heart, or his own mad wishes; it is 
easy to mistake the voice of the passions for the voice 
of Providence. Madam, the Almighty has other means 
at his disposal to make known his holy will; but it re- 
quires a guiltless and pious spirit to read the signs and 
tokens of his power.” 

«And what are those signs?” enquired the lady, 
doubtingly. 

« That your intents, madam, be in nothing contradic- 
tory to the sacred duties laid down in Holy Writ ;—that 


you feel a conscience at peace with itself, and that you| 


maintain a perpetual struggle against sin, the world, and 
the devil.””. The lady bent down her eyes, and made no 
reply. They were now passing a point of land which 
projected into the lake, upon the summit of which lay 
prostrate a huge oak, rent by the lightning during the 
tempest of the preceding night. 

«“ The thunder-bolt has done its work there,’ observed 
one of the boatmen, who had appeared remarkably at- 
tentive to the conversation which had just passed. “ "Tis 
pity! I have seen him towering over the waters these 
fifty years.” 

«That, indeed, is his fate!” exclaimed the lady, gazing 
on the monarch oak with a wild abstracted air; “ he, too, 
hath been smitten by the bolt of Heaven in his glowing 
prime,—in all the splendour and vigour of his mind. 
And he will never rise again. Oh! it is dreadful ;— 
frightful to contemplate!’ and she covered her face and 
wept. 

“Was it not the hand of God which smote him?” 
enquired the priest. “ Learn resignation, madam; dark 
and inscrutable are his paths; let us receive his chastise- 
ment with submission, and adore him!” 

“You are right, father!” exclaimed the aged boat- 
man; “there is no other rule of life ;—we must adore 
him, and pray without ceasing. What other can we do, 
when this wild and stormy water keeps still devastating 


our little fields—when the snow-storm and wintry winds | 


carry away our cottage roofs,—when the summer hail, 
like shot, beats down our harvest,—the lightning levels 
our trees ;—what can we do but pray? and St. Wolf- 
gang, no doubt, hears our prayers.” 

“Happy those,” said the lady, “who possess such 
simple faith.” 

«“ Amen!” rejoined the priest; “it is the true peace 
which God vouchsafes us, without any reference to St. 
Wolfgang.” 

« What!” exclaimed the boatman, with surprise,— 


« don’t you believe St. Wolfgang is still the inhabitant of 


yonder cliffs over the mountain? Well, well,” he added 
smiling; “he is none the less there, whether you think 
so or not. How would he answer us, think you, when 
we call to him, if he did not live there ?” 

« Answer you ;” observed the priest, “ my son, do not 
deceive thyself.” 

« We cannot, please you, good father,” said the second 
boatman; “we are so often putting questions to him, 
and he so often answers us—loud enough,—that there 


a 


jhang upon a single question, and when the next hour 
may decide their destiny. But it is not—I only wish 
the boatman to try it. Pray, good man, ask the saint 
whether that for which I am incessantly praying to 
Heaven will be granted or not ?” 

“ Good lady ;—you shall have his answer directly.” 

They ceased to ply the oar for a moment,—all was still. 
The old boatman stood up, and called in a loud voice: 
“Saint Wolfgang !—will this lady get what she wishes ; 
—yes! or no?” a silence of about a second ensued ; and 
then all at once from the summit of the mountain was 
jheard a clear “ No!”—and “no—no!” was repeated 
| from every neighbouring hill around.* 
The wretched, and now superstitious Ludmilla,—for 
/it was she,—trembled, as the echo caught her ear. She 
jfelt as if her sentence had been just pronounced ; and it 
| was with some difficulty father Isidor succeeded in per- 
suading her that the whole was merely the reverberation 
of a sound. 

“ Yes, it may be as you say,” she replied; “but what 
‘led the boatman to fix upon the ‘No,’ rather than the 
I« Yes?’ Alas! it is of bad augury. Could mere chance, 

think you, have suggested it ?” 

| ‘The priest, on hearing these words, addressed her with 
severe voice and contracted brow, declaring that such 
sentiments were invariably the result of a want of true 
religion, the indulgence of unchecked passions, bad 
writings, and the society of free-thinkers. His lecture, 
indeed, continued until they reached the village and 





his miracles, and stranger traditions, the fame of which 
has drawn so many pilgrims to his shrine. 

All was now in preparation for receiving the emperor 
Leopold, on his retreat from the capital, with due magnifi- 
cence. Upon touching land, they first proceeded to join 
in the celebration of mass at St. Wolfgang’s ; and it was 
no sooner concluded, than father Isidor, approaching 
| Ludmilla, said, in a low voice, “ Your name has been an- 

nounced to his majesty, who has arrived here, and he 
listens to your petition for an audience.” 

The lady expressed her deep gratitude: it was for this 
she had braved the inclemencies of the season, and the 
perils of crossing the stormy lake after such a night; and 
she arose from her knees with an expression of hope and 
confidence, long strangers to her heart. She felt as if 
she were not yet wholly abandoned by Heaven, and fol- 
lowed her conductor in silent prayer. The decisive hour 
was come: she was to appear before the sovereign who 
had been betrayed by her consort; and she had to mect 
his just anger, at the moment she was about to solicit a 
fresh favour at his hands. She was humbled to the dust ; 
her once proud spirit betook itself to prayer, and tears, 
and repentance ; yet not unmingled with complaints and 
doubts. She leaned tremblingly on the arm of father 
Isidor, who, stern as he was, was touched with her ex- 
treme agitation, and sought to re-assure her, by praising 








* This singular echo may still be heard upon Mount 
Falkenstein, in the Tyrol, and along the banks of Lake 
Wolfgang ; it takes up the last syllable, and a succession 
of echoes repeat it in a manner that favours the illusion. 





church of St. Wolfgang itself, containing a collection of 





the extreme aflability of the good Leopold—the father of 
his subjects. 

They were received with marked attention by the 
royal attendants, and conducted through a spacious 
gallery, of antique appearance, with oaken floors, and 


polished doors of the same wood. All was massy and . 


plain, little betokening the residence of a great monarch ; 
it was chiefly the criminal projects of Count Zriny, which 
had constrained him to seek refuge in a gloomy asylum 
so little in unison with his known habits and tastes, 

“ T.et us go back, good father,” she exclaimed, as the 
painful idea crossed her mind; “I shall never be able to 
bear the eye of the emperor :” and she would have turn- 
ed round and fled. But the chamberlain, Baron Gutten- 
thein, would not permit it; he entreated her to be com- 
posed ; he knew Count Zriny and the emperor well, and 
she had no real cause for alarm. He led her hastiiy for- 
ward, and, throwing open the door, brought her into the 
emperor’s presence. It was a plain apartment, almost 
wholly destitute of ornaments; but Ludmilla’s eye em- 
braced nothing but one object, and the next moment she 
threw herself at her sovereign’s feet. 

The priest was about to retire, but Leopold would not 
permit him. “Stay, reverend father,” he said, in the 
kindest tone ; “ it is my wish to speak to you in private.” 

The monk inclined his head respectfully, and retired 
to a recess of the apartment, while the lord chamberlain 
withdrew. ¥ 

“ Are you the wife of Count Zriny ?”’ enquired the 
emperor, in rather a harsh tone. 

“T am, gracious sire,” she replied, in so low a voice 
as scarcely to be heard. 

“ Rise, lady, I entreat, and compose yourself. Have 
you been ill?” he added, in a milder tone, observing her 
extreme paleness, and the almost convulsive trembling of 
her frame. 

«“ Nu, sire; I am only an unhappy creature that has 
dared to appear before your majesty, to implore your 
compassion.” 

«“ IT know what you mean; you wish to be allowed to 
rejoin your husband.” 

“It is—it is my only wish; that is my prayer to your 
majesty. Oh, deign to grant it!” 

“Do you know, madam, where your husband now is 
—what it is you ask ?” 

“ He is in the fortress of Kuffstein,” bending down 
her head to conceal her tears. 

«“ But do you know the reasons why he is confined 
there ?” 

For some moments she could not reply: then in a 
voice half stifled with sobs-—« Oh, yes! it is for the crime 
of high treason—and he was his own accuser.” 

The emperor was now also silent; he recalled to mind 
the last scene between them. “But I mean, you are 
ignorant of his present condition ?” 

She sought to reply, but could only answer with sobs 
and tears. Leopold was moved. Here was ample testi- 
mony to the noble qualities of his favourite, in the ex- 
cessive love of his consort. He spoke some soothing 
words, and then beckoned father Isidor to approach. The 
emperor addressed him in Latin, and the priest replied in 
the same tongue ; after a brief colloquy, he again turned 
towards the countess. 

« Your fate is, truly, a hard one ; I will do what I can 
to relieve you; but I think, madam, you had better not 
persist in your idea of going to Kuffstein.” 

“Oh, my God! is my husband then no more? Is it 
therefore, sire, you—” 

“ He is still alive,” interrupted Leopold; “and father 
[sidor will tell you more. I give you permission to go; 
but why add fresh bitterness to your lot? Adieu, coun- 
tess; God alone can afford you relief—look up to Him.” 
He held out his hand: the unhappy lady pressed it to 
her lips, her tears falling thick and fast, and the next in- 
stant she fainted in the arms of father Isidor. 

In that state she was conveyed from the emperor’s 
presence; and when she opened her eyes, she saw the 
faithful priest still near her. The ominous words, “Go 
not to Kuffstein,” yet rung in her ears, and she fixed her 
eyes upon the holy father, as if to seek an explanation 
of what had passed. 

«“ Calm yourself, dear lady,” said the priest, in a tone 
of real commiseration; “you shall hear all when you 
have firmness enough to bear it. Only promise me that 
you will not attempt to go to Kuffstein.” 
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“ That is it !—those were the fatal words !—Not go! 
—not share the captivity of my husband—of Zriny! 
You may kill me,—but no power on earth shall prevent 
me seeing him, while permitted to live.” 

“But there is something strangely mysterious, which 
I cannot divine.” 

«“ Oh, speak !—what is it?—I have courage, indeed I 
have, to hear all.” 

«“ When you feel yourself a little more restored, and 
more resigned.” 

“ Delay not, if you pity me, as you seem—say that he 
is ill—is dead : however frightful it may be, I repeat, that 
I can bear it.” 

“ Hear it then,” said the priest, in a solemn tone, “ and 
receive, with Christian resignation, the chastisement of 
a just God. His blind, ungoverned passions have 
wrought his fall, not only of his house, his honour, and 
his freedom, but of the blessed gift of reason itself; that 
mind, once so proud and brilliant, is lost in clouds and 
darkness ; for, did he not seduce from her sacred path the 
chosen spouse of Heaven ?” 

“ Great God !”’ exclaimed the unhappy countess, hear- 
ing nothing of the last words, conscious alone of the ad- 
ditional calamity that had befallen her,—*« this, indeed, I 
had not expected ; it is too, too much to bear !”” and she 
again sank back, overpowered by her feelings. 

It was in vain the priest now attempted to control her ; 
starting up, she tore her hair, and uttered the most pite- 
ous cries and lamentations; the attendants of the em- 
press ran, terrified, into the apartments ; committing the 
wretched Ludmilla to their care, father Isidor hastened to 
ascertain the real situation of the no less unhappy count. 
The empress having been informed of Ludmilla’s suffer- 
ings, instantly despatched her own physician and her 
most confidential attendants, to afford her all the relief in 
their power. But nothing could restrain her eagerness 
to see her husband ; and the physician agreed that it was 
the only step which could allay the extreme excitation 
under which she laboured. The empress’s carriage was 
immediately in attendance, and she was conveyed, by 
slow stages, from Wolfgang, through the town of Salz- 
burg, and over the adjacent mountains, till, at length, they 
approached the solitary fortress. 'T’o reach it they were 
compelled to leave the carriage, and take a circuitous 
route on horseback, through the wild dreary scenery 
which surrounded it on all sides. Supported by father 
Isidor and several female attendants, the countess appear- 
ed more calm and resigned as they drew near, listening, 
with greater attention than she had before shown to the 
exhortations of the holy man. It was a sultry evening, 
towards the close of autumn, and a strange stillness filled 
the air, and rested upon the misty hills, as the twilight 
gradually thickened and stole over the surrounding land- 
scape. They had already entered the narrow defile at 
the entrance of the gloomy fortress, proceeding, in mourn- 
ful silence, till the priest, hearing a low muttering among 
the distant hills, stopped; and observing a dark speck of 
cloud in the horizon foretold an approaching tempest, he 
ordered the party to hasten forward as quickly as possible. 

Soon they entered the dark massy walls of the castle, 
which seemed to grow out of the solid rock, capable alike 
of resisting all external attack, and preventing all possi- 
bility of escape. “This is Kuffstein,”’ whispered the 
monk ; and J.udmilla, as she raised her eyes to the ter- 
rific prison, uttered a deep sigh. ‘They approached, and 
knocked loudly at one of the enormous iron doors, while 
the lonely sound of the angelus broke dismally upon the 
night. They were answered by a hoarse angry voice, 
that there was no admittance after night-fall; the monk 
was therefore compelled to conduct his feeble charge to 
a small dwelling in the vicinity, in a most pitiable state of 
mind, 

The next morning, father Isidor was struck with the 
ravage which a single night’s anxiety lad produced in 
the locks of the wretched countess. At length, an order 
of admission from the governor roused her from a state 
of agonising suspense. She was received by the go- 
vernor, and he introduced the physician who attended 
upon the unhappy count. After preparing her for the 
interview, the latter accompanied her to the chansber of 
his patient, entreating her not to be surprised even if he 
refused to recognise her, as he had repeatedly asserted he 
knew no such personage as the countess Zriny. Lud- 
milla was greatly shocked,—the blood rushed into her 


« You will pardon me,” said the doctor ; “ but both for 
your own and the count’s sake, it is necessary to make 
these observations ; you must not attach any weight to 
the words of my unfortunate patient. He will tell you 
that he knows no lady who has the least right to bear his 
name; but will be glad to see you if you are one Madame 
de Villecamp.” 

«“ Gracious God !” cried the wretched countess, “ what 
language for a wife.” 

“Tt appears hard; but recollect that no meaning is at- 
tached to what he says. As to myself, he mistook me 
for an emissary from the grand sultan, and will hold no 
communication with me, unless I humour the idea. He 
imagines himself also sovereign of Hungary, and a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Zapola,—the Tokely of a 
former age. He cannot be persuaded that he is imprison- 
ed on the frontiers of the Tyrol; but thinks he occupies 
a royal palace in Hungary.” 

What were the feelings of the countess, as she passed 
by the gloomy cells, and along the galleries of the dread- 
ed fortress; where she heard the clashing of chains, 
with the cries and revilings of the unhappy prisoners, 
which reverberated through the dismal caverns below. 
All around wore the aspect of desolation and horror ; the 
horror and desolation of the wrecked mind and spirit of 
humanity—of noble and brilliant intellects for ever fallen, 
—the thousand fearful forms, and wild appalling sounds 
of blighted or ruined hopes! After ascending another 
staircase, they reached a part of the castle of more mo- 
dern and less gloomy appearance, and the jailer hastened 
along the corridor, towards a massy folding-door, which 
he opened with an enormous key. ‘I'hey then found 
themselves in a spacious antechamber, where the attend- 
ants of the count received the physician’s orders, and 
hastened to announce the intended visit to their master. 
The reply brought was, “that his Hungarian majesty 
would be delighted to admit Madame de Villecamp into 
his presence ;” and the next moment the inner door open- 
ed, and Ludmilla beheld her husband. He was dressed 
in a splendid Hungarian uniform ; appeared little changed, 
and assumed all the airs of royalty as they advanced. 
His noble height, and fine figure, gave him immense ad- 
vantage over the usual bearing of kings, and he aped 
“their pomp and state,” in a style that would have excit- 
ed the envy of most crowned heads. The mock solem- 
nity and inanity of his countenance made the picture 
complete; and an expression of foolish pleasure dwelt 
upon his features for a moment, as he held out his royal 
hand for Madame de Villecamp to kiss. On his intro- 
ducing her, the physician observed, “that her ladyship 
happening to take a tour in these parts, casually heard 
that his majesty was then at his country palace, and had 
come to pay her respects at his court.” The count 
smiled ; but it was a smile that pierced his wretched con- 
sort to the heart. He then paid her some fine compli- 
ments, and, turning towards the doctor with great digni- 
ty, he observed, in a most despotic tone :—*“ You must 
withdraw, sir; I want to hear nothing of the grand signor 
to-day.” His majesty then politely walked him to the 
door, and shutting it after him, with all his might has- 
tened back to Ludmilla, and, pressing her tenderly to his 
bosom, declared how happy he was to see her. That 
moment repaid the wretched wife for much of the cruel 
sufferings and anxiety she had undergone on his account. 
« Alas!” he said, looking affectionately in her face ; 
“is it thus we meet again !—I had never dreamed it were 
possible. How fare you, my good Ludmilla!” 

“ Well, perfectly well, now I am with vou; it seems 
so long—so very long since I saw you.” 

“Ah!” replied the count, “it could not be helped ; 
and I tell you more—we must part again; for here,” 
lowering his voice, “ we must let no one suspect the real 
footing we areupon. The Polish princess is on her way 
to pay me a visit ;—they say she is a beauty; but I shall 
not prize her by any means like my dear Ludmilla.” He 
smiled as he said this, and then added, “ But you look 
very pale—are you ili?” 

“ No, Zriny, Iam not ill;—I am too happy to see you, 
and be near you, and hear you speak.” 

« Zriny, madam ! what do you mean by that?” enquired 
the count, sharply; “are you, too, infected with the 
popular error of the fools about me? Zriny! Count 
Zriny ! they keep repeating ;—yes, Zriny is upon every 
tongue. 











face, and was succeded by a deadly paleness, 





truth !~—it dazzles, it burns, it upsets them! 





a deal of harm! 
his hand across his forehead, as if some painful recollec- 
tion recurred to his mind. 


sound more correct. 
the venomous reptiles, like a mob, under my royal feet. 
But you shall hear,’—drawing her aside,—*all will 
soon be decided ;—the Turkish army is in full march ; 
the sultan Solyman is my sworn ally ; my ancestors reign- 
ed before me in this kingdom; and I, too, will reign;—I, 
too, am a king! 
wretches !—do they dare to speak '—do they come ?— 
do they laugh at me !—the base swinish multitude !—do 
they laugh at their own legitimate king?” 
words, he threw himself against the door with all his 
might. 


doubt. 
we now?” 
have difficulty in arranging his ideas, 
head upon his wife’s bosom, again closed his eyes, and 
remained thus some time, as if he were sleeping. 
tears were flowing bitterly and abundantly, and at length 
her convulsive sobs seemed to rouse him from his lethargy. 
He looked at her, and saw that she was weeping. “ You 
also weep ! 
it is | who cause them to flow. 
But it is all for the best; few can bear the) last time these eyes beheld him! and, when he pressed 
Oh, it does| my hand in his, I felt one of those tears, which fell like 


” 


In saying the last words, he passed 


« Does your head ache?” enquired Ludmilla; “ you 


appear to me as if you were suffering.” 


A flush of anger instantly shot from his eyes. “ Who 


dares to say that !—who shall contradict me here ?- They 
are all in a plot together ; they knock their foolish heads 
together as if they hoped to strike out a spark of sense ; 
and whisper and look wise, and jabber like so many jack 
daws upon a sheep’s back ;—and all to try how much 
wool they can pull out of one silly fleece. 
know,” in a confidential tone, “I, too, used to follow that 
old king in sheep’s clothing, while the wolf was in my 
heart—that good old king, I mean, by whom I was loved 
so much, yet whom I served so badly. 
that visit me tell me all about it every day of my life!” 
He went on muttering some inarticulate sounds, as if 
addressing himself to the wall; and, by his looks and 
gestures, appeared in earnest conversation with some 
imaginary objects;—a_ sight which so shocked his un- 
happy wife, that she retired to the grated window, wring- 
ing her hands in despair. 
her. 
never saw it before. 
that river ?—it is the Waag ; for we are now at Freucsin ; 
only they blunder here so about the name; they call no- 
thing by the right name ; they want to impose ‘upon me ; 
and they first come with one face and then another. 
But I will punish them one of these days,” he added, 
in a furious voice, “ for having attempted even to impose 
upon a king.” 


But then you 


The spectres 


Shortly afterwards he joined 
“ You are admiring the prospect,” he said,—*« you 
I will show it you;—do you see 


“They must have offended you very greatly,” observ- 


ed Ludmilla, trying to humour his ideas, according te 
the advice of the physician. 


“ You '—your majesty, if you please, madam, would 
But, as to offending me, J trample 


I will make the people tremble ; the 
With these 


“ Oh, my dear love—my husband—I entreat you to be 


calm; there is no one with you but I—your Ludmilla— 
your wife—who lives only to love and to obey you!” 


“No one here, eh !—what! are you too in the plot? 


Out of my sight—ont of my royal presence, instantly ! 
They come—they rage and storm at me—and yet she 
pretends she can see nobody !” 
access of fury, as if engaged with a whole army of reso- 
lute enemies, bent upon seeking his life. 
defending himself inch by inch—attacking and retiring 
—till apparently driven into his last station, where, 
placing his back against the wall, he continued to main- 
tain the unequal combat, till he fell utterly exhausted to 
the ground. The physician and attendants had hastened 
to the spot, on hearing the first symptoms of violence, 
and witnessed the fast 
not prevail upon Ludmilla to leave her husband. 
was placed upon a couch; and she supported his head 
during the whole time he continued insensible ; life ap- 
peared wholly extinct. 
to revive: he opened his eyes; his breathing grew more 
calm; and he at last looked round him. 
happened to me, and where am I? 
my excellent wife? 
have been a long journey—and come from—Vienna, no 


He then burst into an 


He fought, 


Sull they could 
Ho 


strange scene, 


Gradually, however, he began 


“ What has 
Is it you, my dear, 
But how weary I feel;—{I must 


Yet I recollect nothing about it ;—and where are 
He was perfectly composed, but seemed to 
He leaned his 


Her 


Yes, all who approach me shed tears; and 
He, too, wept the very 
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fire upon my heart! But you! oh, do not weep thus, 
my Ludmilla !—do not, dearest, I beseech you! for [ am} 
better now. N iv, you must not,”—and he wiped them, 
with a look of inexpressible tenderness, froin her face ; 
— for, if his were hard to bear, yours, my love, will 


Like his, they will burn 





leave siill deeper traces behind. 
—they will consume me here 3” he placed his hand upon 
his heart, and again fell into a mournful silence; his 
head dropping again upon her bosom. 

There was not a dry eye in the room; the physician 
turned his head away, as he drew his chair nearer the | 
unhappy lady, and breathed seme words of consolation 
in her ear. Vhat werds of consolation, however, could 
be of any avail in a calamity like this! 
ty, captivity,——all might be brought to a close, or if not, 
endured: but for hopeless insanity there remains nothing 
but death. In mercy to the reader, aud to ourselves, we 
draw a curtain over the fate of individuals condemned to 
itierest evils to which human nature can be 


Disease, pover- 





endure the 
subjected ; on one side, madness; and on the other, t! 
misery of beholding it. Ludmilla forsook the world, in 
order to give herself up to her husband ; and did not re- 
turn to its enchantments, even after his death had dis-| 
missed her from the task of devoted love. 


€ 


——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

While the countess was thus engaged in her melan-| 
choly task at Kuifstein, her sister Catherine had her| 
sufferings, scarcely less trying, within the walls of Vienna. 
Her beloved Szlatinski had long lingered painfully under! 
the severe wounds he had received in the duel; when at} 
length, sufficiently recovered, he Jost not a moment in 
rejoining the Polish army. The Ottoman hosts now 
completely beleaguered the city; their camp, exte nding 
in one immense circle, gradually drew closer to the walls, 
following the lines of approach ; fresh trenches were daily 
opened, and new mines constructed. No sooner had day 
dawned, than the inhabitants were aroused by terrific 
discharges of cannon; the Turkish commanders had | 
already established their quarters in the suburbs, and | 
were thence making active preparations to storm the city. 
From this period, the roaring of the artillery was heard 
night and day, mingled with the continued explosions of 
the mines, and the wild shouts of the besiegers. Num- 
bers of soldiers and citizens were daily swept from the 
ramparts, and more met their fate in the frequent sorties, 
conducted under the eye of Count Stahremberg himself 
with rare intrepidity. Fires had burst forth in different 
quarters of the town, and were extinguished with great 
difficulty. The arsenal, with the entire magazines, had | 
only been saved from destruction by the devoted courage | 
of an artillery officer, who, by his presence of mind, be- 
came the saviour of his country, 

These conflagrations were caused, not only by the 
Turkish bombs, but by the hands of hired incendiaries ; 
while other circumstances, no less suspicious, added to 
the terrors of this memorable siege. Signals were ob- 
served suddenly emerging from the summits of the roofs 
and towers, with the view, doubtless, of conveying secret 
intelligence to the enemy ; but the strictest search led to 
no discovery. Famine next threw its gaunt and spectral 
shadow over the terror-stricken city, and excited to the 
uttermost the despair and fury of the people. Their 
suspicions fell upon the Hungarian malcontents, with 
their relatives and connections established at Vienna. 
Popular insurrections were the consequence, and the in- 
nocent, as well as the guilty, soon became the victiins of 
their blind rage; among others, an unhappy maniac, 
who, with a loud laugh, discharged a pistol at a pile of 
burning buildings, was torn to pieces upon the spot. No 
one could venture into the streets in the Hungarian uni- 
form; and the excitation of the public mind augured yet 
worse consequences, should not the expected succours 
arrive in time. 

This frightful position of affairs was a source of the 
deepest anxiety to the governor and the commanding 
officers, as well as to all those who, by their ase or sex, 
were incapacitated from taking a share in the defence. 
Among these was the lovely bride of Szlatinski, whose 
gentle, yet heroic spirit, still sustained her amidst the 
dreadful scenes which surrounded her. She had received 








no tidings of her husband since his return to Warsaw ;| 
“ “ spe | 
aut she was without hope of receiving any. All commu-| 


nication with the left side of the Danube was now cut off ;| 





and it was too daring an act to venture through the Otto- 
man camp, for the boldest to attempt it. The governor 
was desirous of conveying a message to the commander- 
in-chief of the imperial forces, and offered a reward of a 
hundred ducats to any one who would cross the river, 
and deliver it into the Duke of Lorraine’s own hands. 
He was not even required to return, but simply to light 
a fire, as a signal, upon a fixed point, that he had ful- 
filled his mission. But no candidate for the perilous 
enterprise appeared, 

There was one individual, indeed, and only one, who, 
had he been in these fearful scenes, would have hazarded 
the desperate exploit—and that was the bold and skilful 
Kolschutzki. But, alas! thought Catherine, “he is far 
away, with the adored object of all these tears and sighs, 
—this bitter and torturing suspense; and wherefore so 
long!—shall I ever again behold my heroic Sandor, and 
the faithful Kolschutzki ?—Ah, why this fearful delay ? 


why tarrics the flower of warriors, at the head of the} 
‘from wounds, but from sickness and excessive fatigue ; 


bravest army that ever Europe boasted, and which has 
alone quelled the pride and fury of the Ottoman ? How 


would the sight of Sobieski, and his Poles, now cheer the | 


drooping spirits of our base and mutinous citizens! I 


| fear me, the evil day will, ere that, arrive; and all will be 


lost.” 

Many days passed over in this agonising state of 
suspense; the enemy pressed his attacks with redoubled 
vigour, and the garrison did its duty manfully. Count 
Roger, of Stahremberg, though still ill of a wound he 
had received early in the siege, was present wherever 
danger threatened, or where vigorous efforts were most 
necessary to repulse, or keep the foe at bay. In the in- 
terior, the bishop of Collonitz superintended the recovery 


/of the wounded, the care of the sick, and the relief of 


the indigent, in particular the families of those who had 
perished in their country’s cause. His eloquence, and 
his repeated solicitations, brought immense resources to 
the different charities, while his zeal and example induced 
all ranks to promote his pious labours to the utmost. He 
exhorted the ladies of highest birth, to prepare linen and 
bandages, to administer medicines, and to provide nour- 
ishing food. ‘They even attended the sick in the public 
hospitals, while those of a lower class assisted in the 
labours of the men, in working at the countermines, 
carrying earth and water; in short, in all manual exer- 
tions, not absolutely beyond their power. The noble 
and devoted spirit thus displayed by the higher classes, 
as well as by the weaker sex, wrought, at length, a good 
effect upon the great body of the citizens. The public 


mind grew more calm and confident; the sufferings of 


all orders became proportionately diminished, and every 
one that had the power, hastened to contribute something 
towards the general alleviation of the privatiens and bur- 
dens to be endured, Catherine Szlatinski, and her friend, 
Madame de Preysing, were indefatigable in promoting 
these laudable objects; and in such charitable oceupa- 
tions, the former found momentary relief from the dis- 
tracting thoughts by which she was assailed. 

One morning, after a terrific assault, during which the 
incessant play of artillery, and throwing of bombs, had 
driven the inhabitants of the town into the deepest and 
most secluded recesses at their command, an unusual 
number of wounded were borne from the ramparts. ‘The 
religious and other societies instantly hastened to give 
all the assistance in their power, in the hospitals founded 
for the purpose, and superintended by the excellent bishop 
of Collonitz. Among other ladies, Catherine had been 
offering up her prayers at the church of St. Stephen, and 
was now hastening to fulfil her pious charge of tending 
the sick. On her way, she met a party conveying some 
wounded men to the convent of the Cordeliers; she 
could perceive the countenances of many of them, as 
they were carried close past the spot where she stood. 
The first she saw was a young student, whose right arm 
had been shattered by a ball. He was deadly pale, ex- 
cept where he was covered with his blood; his eyes were 
closed, and he appeared to suffer extreme pain. She 
thought she traced some resemblance in his features to 
those of Szlatinski; she uttered a ery of horror, and was 
only prevented from falling by an aged woman, who sup- 
ported, and with some difficulty assisted her to reach 
home. Upon first beholding her, Madame de Preysing 
imagined that she had been wounded, such was the pain- 
ful impression she had received. 

In the evening, the good bishop, as was his habit, 











called to see Madame de Preysing, and, in the hope of 
learning something respecting the poor student, Cathe- 
rine hastened into his presence. She was not mistaken; 


}the dreadful bombardment of that morning was the sad 


theme of every tongue; he described the fearful havoc 
it had made; the increased number of killed and wound- 
ed, and the inadequate means for the accommodation and 
support of the sufferers. The chief part of the most 
distinguished had either been killed or disabled; the 
provisions, and even the ammunition, began to fail, while 
the fires daily became more frequent. ‘The governor, he 
added, in order to avoid the confusion arising from the 
variety of signals, had issued orders, that in case of sud- 
den emergency, no bells, except those belonging to the 
cathedral, were to be rung; when the whole of the male 
population were to assemble at a given point, and the 
whole of the females to seek refuge at the fountains ; 
and such as were able, to assist in extinguishing the fires, 
The hospitals were thronged with the dying, not merely 


the public cemeteries were scarcely spacious enough to 
receive the dead. Desperation and despair seemed to 
pervade the extremes of society, in the higher and lower 
ranks; but fortunately, the spirit of the garrison remain- 
ed unimpaired, and the middle orders of the citizens met 
the growing dangers with increasing courage and resolu- 
tion. Even the wives of this most virtuous and indus- 
trious portion of the community, vied with each other in 
rendering their best services to the cause of religion and 
their country. 

“It does me good to hear it,” replied Madame de 
Preysing ; “it is thus women vindicate their character, 
and merit the name of citizenesses, by contributing to 
the general good. Need I instance the Seurs Grisés ? 
They do not restrict their humane cares either to age or 
sex.” 

Catherine, who had never before heard of this noble 
sisterhood, enquired its character and occupations. Her 
friend informed her of its institution by the virtuous St. 
Vincent, of Paule ; its inembers, inspired by the example 
of their founder, consecrated their lives to the service of 
the unfortunate, no less in their private capacity, than in 
fixed establishments wholly devoted to this holy object. 
She gave a number of examples, from those of France 
and other countries, of their generous efforts and devo- 
tion, beyond all praise; adding, that several monarchs 
had expressed a wish to behold so beneficent an institu- 
tion extended to their own states. 

So truly noble and useful did a life thus spent appear 
in the eyes of Catherine Szlatinski, that, without the 
hope of rejoining her beloved Sandor, she would have 
devoted herself to it with joy. She pursued the subject 
with the warmest interest, and ceased not to enquire into 
further particulars, as to its progress and results. ‘The 
next morning she informed her mother, that, till the re- 
turn of her lord and husband, she was resolved to enter 
the society of sisters who were thus employed, at the 
different charitable institutions conducted by the amiable 
bishop of Collonitz. Many of the wretched objects of 
their care had fallen victims to the flames, were dug out 
of the ruins of houses, or had been maimed by the burst- 
ing of the shells. 

Upon learning her intentions, the poor old lady was 
half distracted ; she looked upon Catherine with the ut- 
most astonishment, and said the bare idea of such a step 
almost made her faint. “ What! the daughter of the 
Baroness Volkersdorf become an avowed nurse of com- 
mon people—the wives of the lowest artisans! surely 
the most dreadful revolution must be near at hand; for 
what could the great Turk himself do worse, than make 
slaves and servants of them all? But I suppose, Cathe- 
rine, you wish to prepare yourself for so terrible a fate, 
and learn to submit, without a murmur, to what cannot 
be helped. If that be the case, my dear, I cannot, indeed, 
refuse you my permission; nay, if we are to be carried 
into slavery, I too had better begin,—change dresses with 
our servants, and let them fill our places. Yes, I see the 
revolution is come, and all order will be reversed !” 

In this strange and distracted way, did the wretched 
lady run on, and ended by assuring her daughter, that 
her husband Szlatinski—for Catherine had revealed her 
secret marriage—must have been long dead, and that she 
might now safely enough enter a nunnery ;—much more 
respectable than becoming “a servant of all work,” for 
one of her rank and accomplishments,—-to say nothing 
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of the family honour, which would be tarnished for ever. 
It was in vain Catherine sought to explain her motives, 
she could only sigh and lament,—for it was impossible, 
in any manner, to reconcile her mother to surrounding 
circumstances, or what the poor baroness emphatically 
termed “ the revolutionary state of things.” 

Meanwhile, the situation of the capital became each 
day more desperate. The autumn had set in: the im- 
perial army lay inactive upon the left banks of the Dan- 
ube, though it daily received some accession of strength 
from the neighbouring principalities. Sobieski and his 
army had not yet arrived, and it was not deemed advis- 
able to hazard any attempt, even for the relief of the city, 
till they had formed a junction with the Poles,—the only 
soldiers whom, from fatal experience, the Mussulman 
had been taught to dread. The grand vizier, irritated at 
the protracted resistance he had encountered, as well as 
the losses sustained by continual sorties upon the side 
of the besieged, and being well informed as to the actual 
situation of the capital, came to the resolution of con- 
centrating his entire forces, and making one vigorous 
effort to carry the place by a simultaneous assault. He 
felt that this must be achieved, if ever, before the ap- 
proach of the Polish monarch, whom he justly dreaded, 
as the most consummate warrior of his age. With this 
view, he pressed his operations with extreme rapidity, 
despatched fresh troops to the assault, and carried his 
mines under the very walls. 

The slaughter and the fury of the war, at this time, 
were truly terrific; in Count Stahremberg, however, the 
Turks met with an enemy equally active and resolute in 
counteracting and repulsing their desperate attacks. But, 
to add to their other horrors, a contagious disease broke 
out in the garrison, and its brave commander himself did 
not escape. Still his courage and activity were unsub- 
dued; he was borne to every station where danger 
threatened ; he encouraged the soldiers and citizens to 
fill up the vacancies of the dying and the dead, both by 
his example and his words. He had caused an observatory 
to be erected upon the summit of St. Stephen’s, and was 
carried thither to reconnoitre the positions of the enemy, 
the moment he left the walls. ‘There, seated on a wooden 
bench, which is still preserved and shown to strangers 
who visit the little tower, he formed his plans for coun- 
teracting the works of the enemy—attacking them in his 
sorties, and obtaining relief from the imperialists, whose 
position he could accurately ascertain from the same spot. 

The month of August had elapsed; the siege had 
continued during six weeks, and there appeared little 
prospect of its being raised. The fury of the Turks 
was redoubled by the unexpected resistance they had en- 
countered from so inferior a force. The Asiatic troops 
were accustomed at this period of the year, to disband ; 
and the vizier had no time to lose in bringing the cam- 
paign to aclose. ‘T'wo of the principal ramparts had 
been dreadfully battered ; Count Stahremberg now caused 
chains to be drawn across the streets, and the gates bar- 
ricaded as well as the private houses ;—all which con- 
vinced the inhabitants that the crisis was at hand. In 
vain they looked for relief; in vain excited the imperial 
army to attack the enemy before the arrival of the Poles. 
‘They had learnt from some spies, who had contrived to 
penetrate through the Ottoman camp, that the contin- 
gents from Bavaria, Franconia, and Saxony, had already 
joined the imperial standard; but there were no tidings 
of Sobieski. The Turks, also, having interrupted one 
of these emissaries, were upon the alert; and all further 
communication with the Austrian army ceased. Each 
night, however, the governor ordered signal guns to be 
fired. from the summit of St. Stephen’s, to inform the 
commander-in-chief of their distress ; and each night he 
looked with increased anxiety for the appearance of fires 
upon the heights of Mount Kahlenberg, as had been 
agreed, to announce an attack of the imperialists upon 
the enemy’s camp. Yet no fires, except that of the 
enemy, and the conflagrations of the capital, were to be 
seen. All anticipated the final storming of the Otto- 
mans, and the terrific slaughter and excesses which would 
inevitably ensue from the excited spirit of the infidels— 
exasperated, as they had been, by a resistance so heroic- 
ally prolonged. 

At this trying juncture, the governor offered an im- 
mense reward, as he had before done, for the conveyance 
of a message to the commander-in-chief,—announcing 
the desperate condition of the capital, and that it was 


impossible it could hold out beyond a very few days. | 
No one appeared; for the dreadful tortures inflicted by | 
the enemy, upon the Christian emissaries who had been | 
taken, deterred the bravest and most patriotic from ven- 
turing on such a perilous attempt. Of this fact, Cathe- 
rine Szlatinski had just been informed by the good Bishop 
of Collonitz, whose warm esteem and friendship she had | 
won by her admirable spirit and exertions in the humane | 
cause to which he was so assiduously devoted. ‘They 
were lamenting the speedy approach of the final struggle 
for religion and independence in the very streets of the 
capital; and Catherine was expressing her deep regret 
at the absence of her consort and the faithful Kolschutzki 
at such a crisis;—either of whom, she doubted not, 
would have risked their lives for the salvation of the | 
capital. 

“Ah! would to Heaven,” exclaimed the lovely and 
heroic being, “that I were but a man; for believe me, 
good father, I have the courage, if you could obtain me 
but permission to attempt it. Could I not, in the Turk-| 
ish costume, find my way through the enemy’s camp, | 
and reach the Duke of Lorraine? Indeed, indeed, I! 
will risk my life to tell him of the dreadful sufferings! 
and despair of this unhappy city, and its fast perishing 
children !” 

The bishop was struck with astonishment and admi- 
ration as he heard these words, and beheld the fine ex-| 
pression and attitude of the beautiful and devoted spirit ;/ 
for such she seemed, as her eye and voice gave an almost 
angelic inspiration to her whole appearance. But before 
he could reply, one of the nurses ‘at the Ursuline con-| 
vent, converted to the purpose of a hospital, hastily | 
entered, and informed the bishop that a ‘Turkish spy had 


just been arrested, as he was applying for admittance into 


the hospital, under the plea of visiting a Greek lady, | 
who lay grievously wounded there. Upon being secured, 
he had earnestly entreated to be permitted to see a young 
person named Catherine Szlatinski, if yet living, as he! 
had some important communications to make to her, 
which regarded both herself, and the safety of the capital. | 
Catherine started, but instantly acceded to the man’s re-| 
quest, although the bishop attempted to dissuade her.| 
He begged, however, to be present at the interview, and 
commanded the person to be brought into the lady’s pre-| 
sence. ‘This was done; and the unfortunate spy, break-| 
ing from his guards by a sudden effort, threw himself’ at 
her feet, and casting off his Turkish dress, presented the | 
form and features of the faithful Kolschutzki. The lady | 
uttered a cry of surprise and joy, as she seized and press- | 
ed to her lips and bosom the letters which he extended | 
towards her. 

« Joy, joy !” he exclaimed; “my dear master, and the) 
great warrior, are hastening by forced marches to your! 
relief, and, ere a week elapse, will give battle to the | 
enemy that beleaguer your walls.” | 

“Yes,” continued Catherine; “but will they be in| 
time to save the capital from destruction !”” | 

« Ere a week pass over our heads,” replied the bishop, | 
« Vienna will be a heap of ruins, and her inhabitants the | 
prey of rapine and the sword; if the imperial army | 





of his unhappy country ; while, addressing himself to his 
excellent lady, Kolschutzki besought her not to afflict 
herself, as it gave him far greater pain, than the idea of 
the undertaking before him. “ We all require to pre- 
serve our fortitude,” observed he, “and I give you my 
sacred word that I will do all in my power, to prove my- 
self worthy of the confidence you have placed in me ;” 
he held out his hand, as a pledge of what he said, which 
his grateful mistress pressed to her bosom, and covered 
with her tears. “ Adieu!” he cried; “if I return not, 
say every thing—you know all—to my dear master,— 
that it was for you and him, I ——;” but the last words 
were lost, as he hurried the good prelate eway, to pre- 
sent him to Count Stahremberg. 

Agitated by conflicting emotions of alternate hope and 
dread, Catherine Szlatinski, after having disburthened 
her overcharged heart in prayer to the throne of all mer- 
cies, returned to her pious duties with greater fortitude 
and resignation, than she had felt for some weeks past. 

Meantime, the bold Greek was receiving the governor’s 
despatches for the Duke of Lorraine, acquainting him 
with the fearful crisis of affairs; and that within a very 
few days, without some decisive action, the imperial city 
and its inhabitants, must fall under the overwhelming 





/ assaults, and merciless swords of the Mussulmans. The 


bold Greek* set out on his perilous mission the same 
evening. It was a dark and stormy night, not unfavour- 
able for such an expedition; the rain fell in torrents, and 
thunder and lightning mingled with the incessant roar 
of the artillery. He had resumed his Turkish disguise, 
in which he had already traversed the enemy’s camp, 
and issued forth through the gate called the Schottenthor. 
Ere the ensuing morning, he expected to be clear of the 
enemy’s camp; but the massy clouds, which gathered 
thicker and blacker, as the night advanced, sent forth 
such tremendous peals, mingled with hail and storm, as 
compelled him to seek refuge in the ruins of an adjacent 
building, destroyed by fire. There he waited the first 
streak of dawn, which showed him the innumerable 
tents of the foe, stretching into the distance, far as the 
eye could embrace them. He dashed through the inter- 
vening space into the lines, and through the thickest of 
the camp, humming an old Turkish ballad, with the most 
bold and careless air; but as chance would have it, he 
got involved in a labyrinth of windings and turnings, 
amidst the suburbs, and after pursuing his way for a 
considerable time, arrived exactly at the place from 
which he had set out. ‘Though vexed, he did not abate 
a jot of courage; resumed his way, and even accepted 
the invitation of an aga, who, seeing a fellow-country- 
man drenched to the skin, asked him into his tent to take 
breakfast. ‘here he contrived to learn the precise direc- 
tion he ought to take, without exciting any suspicion, 
intimating that he was employed by higher Turkish 
authorities, and must reach the banks of the river on 
matters of business. Having heard much more intelli- 
gence, of an important nature, from the kindness of his 
host, than he had expected, he thanked him for his hos- 
pitable reception, and soon found himself happily beyond 
the limits of the Ottoman camp. He then took a cir- 





raise not the siege within three days, we are a lost peo-| cuitous route through the mountains, and arrived at the 
ple.” Catherine made no reply; amidst tears, and | banks of the river between Kloster-Neuburg and Nuss- 
smiles, and tremblings, she had been absorbed in the|dorf. ‘The sun had now risen, pouring a flood of light 
perusal of her beloved consort’s letters; and was now | upon the rich landscape, and the broad stream of the 
engaged in a low and breathless dialogue with the Greek,| majestic river, which seemed to sparkle with innumer- 
without appearing sensible that a single person, besides able golden rays. Behind him lay the troubled city, so 
they two, were present. Collonitz gazed at her with an) fearfully menaced with destruction, with the glittering 
expression of deep interest and surprise ; and then, with) tents of the infidels, so ferociously intent upon its spoils. 
a sigh, turned away, in the idea that her whole thoughts) How strangely contrasted with the prospect that lay be- 
and affections were running in another current; no} fore him! all nature seemed bathed in fresh and dewy 
longer occupied with the calamities which threatened the} light; peace expanded her wings over the gentle dawn, 
state. | —and reviving nature once more spread abroad the in- 
He was about to retire, when Kolschutzki, advancing,| fluence of her quiet charms, and those eternal laws of 
addressed himself to the noble prelate: “ Let me attend | animated life and order, obeyed by all but man, 
you, my lord; I am ready to receive the governor’s or-| From afar, the sound of the enemy’s artillery rolled 
ders. I have heard all from my excellent lady,—and | heavily upon the ear, answered by the feebler fire of the 
will venture my life for my adopted country.” | capital, most painfully blended with the matin song of « 
“ You wish it! you will do it!” exclaimed Catherine,| thousand warblers from the neighbouring woods and 
in a tone of heroic enthusiasm; “ yes,” turning towards) thickets, with which the islands of the Danube so much 
the bishop, “I was not mistaken; Kolschutzki offers to, abound. The rain had given a deeper glow to the ver- 
become the benefactor —the saviour of the capital—of| 
us all! yet, alas! if he should fall a victim to his hero- * The exploit of Kolschutzki, as well as the details re- 
ism!” and she burst into a flood of tears. lative to the siege, are wholly historical. At the period, 
The good prelate was deeply affected ; he seized the appeared an account, with a portrait of this brave man, 
hand of the brave Greek, and thanked him in the name’ who was also honourably mentioned in the bulletins. 
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dure of the mez midis and ‘hill, enveloped in a soft gray | raised ; but we must not lose a moment ;” and command- 
mist which the radiant sun was gradually dispersing from | ing his attendants to treat the brave Greek with every 
the humid earth. | mark of distinction, he retired to prepare a written an- 
Upon the opposite side, he observed those pretty ham- | swer. 
lets which the scourge of war had yet spared; and could| Kolschutzki, meantime, was exploring the quarters of 
discern the peasants pursuing their quiet labours of the Pe general-in-chief, which were situated between An- 
field. ‘To one fresh from all the horrors of war, and its|gern and Stillfried, and exactly upon the spot where, 
scenes of havoc and desolation, such a sight was strangely |ages before, had been fought the desperate battles be- 
affecting ; and for some moments even the eye of the tween the Emperor Rodolph of Hapsbourg and King 
veteran Kolschutzki dwelt upon it with a feeling of un- | Ottocar of Bohemia. On his return, the daring emissary 
feigned pleasure. | was accompanied by General Housfiler, on the swiftest 
Kloster-Neuburg, indeed, had sustained a siege: but} horses in the ‘amp, until he again reached the banks of 
with rare valour had repulsed a division of the Ottomans, |the river. Here he recommenced his perilous under- 
under the direction of a lay-brother—Marcellus Orkner, |taking, in which we shall not follow him, but return to 
who, when aJl his brother monks took to flight, alone re-| the distressed capital, where his arrival, or tidings of his 
mained to head the citizens,—conquered,—and handed | fate, were looked for with extreme anxiety and impa- 
down his name, with applause, to posterity. |tience. It is impossible to depict the increased sufferings 
As he proceeded, Kolschutzki perceived a group of/of the inhabitants: their almost supernatural exertions 
Christian women in an islet not far from him, under the | to protract the terrific day of its fall; and the yet more 
shade of some ash and willow trees, engaged in washing | intense agony, the suspense, and just apprehensions,— 
linen, and so intently, that they did not see his approach. | all which he was compelled to conceal,—which filled the 
He called to them,—all raised their eyes in a moment, | breast of Count Stahremberg. He knew, too well, from 
and observing his Turkish habit, were seized with such | ‘the obstinate valour already displayed by the garrison, 
a panic, that they ran erying for help into an adjoining | that no quarter would be given by the enemy ; that every 
thicket, Shortly there issued forth a number of armed | stre et of the capital must flow with Christian blood, and 
men, several of whom fired ; so that, after escaping the |neither age nor sex obtain exemption from the point of 
Turks, he saw himself upon the point of losing his life | the sword. Nay, if possible, worse horrors were in store 
by the hands of Christians. He threw himself flat on | for them than death itself,—indignities too appalling to 
his face, tore off his turban, and cried aloud in good Ger- | contemplate; of which rapine, violation, and bondage, 
man, that he too was a Christian, He then sprung up, |we re not the least. So small was now the broken force 
and in an authoritative tone, bade them ground their | opposed to the hordes of Ottomans, that every soldier or 
muskets, and conduct him instantly to the tent of the |citizen who fell, still decreased the chances of prolonged 
Austrian general. Upon this, an aged veteran advanced | defence, by ten, or even a hundred fold. In the mo- 
towards him, and dofling his military cap, enquired “What | mentary intervals of his severe duties, his eye was ever 
might be the stranger’s business ?” |turned ‘towards the extensive plains on the left banks, 
“ He wants a boat,” replied Kolschutzki, “and that! |from which signs of approaching succour would first be 
full speedily ; here is my passport from the governor, and | discerned. As he thus gazed, he uttered inwardly a se- 
let me see your officer.” pear prayer, that, if doomed to destruction, he might 
The old soldier withdrew, and as quickly returned, | perish by the sword, ere he witnessed the horrors of his 
accompanied by a young man of noble mien, whose mili- | country’s downfall. 
tary cloak and police hat showed that he was one in| ‘Two days more, and no reply to their repeated signals 
authority. lof distress. On the morning of the third, the guard of 
“ You bear tidings from the city ?”’ addressing himse If| the Schottenthor gate heard the signal agreed upon to 
to Kolschutzki: “follow me some hundred yards down] mark the return of the faithful Kolschutzki. He had 
the banks, and we shall find a fishing-boat, in which you | again escaped the perils of a passage through the enemy’s 
must cross the river,” camp. He delivered his despatches, and gave an encou- 
In a few minutes the active Greek had traversed an | raging account of the state of the imperial army. 
arm of the Danube, and again presented himself before “Are they in march !—will they fight !—will they 
the officer on the next station. Je was received with | lraise the siege!’ enquired the count, with a look of 
evident marks of suspicion; but disdaining to answer| mingled rage and contempt, as he trampled the letter he 
the shi rp interrogatories put to him, he took the last/had just perused under his feet ; “when will they give 
officer’s passport from the fold of his turban, and handed | battle?” 
it with a smile, observed, that he was happy to see what} «The moment when Sobieski and his Poles arrive !”” 
a deadly abhorrence people every where had to the sight | was the reply. 
of a turban. | “Ts it possible? do they know we perish, and that our 
“So, you are cailed Koischutzki?” said the officer|country dies with us? What! dare they not fight ex- 
in authority; and you have a house in the Leopold-| cept under the wings of the Poles, or do they dread the 
stadt ?” eye of Sobieski more than that of the enemy, that they 
“T once had, sir; but it shared the fate of the entire | can march only in his presence? But let us do our 
suburb,” duty, and the will of God be done !” 
“ Have you many connections in the capital ?” The noble governor then thanked Kolschutzki in the 
“A good many ; I haye been settled in Vienna during | presence of the whole staff, and tendered him the large 
several years.’ |sum agreed upon as the reward. 
“ Did you happen to know apy thing of the lord cham- | “ Place it, brave and excellent sir,” exclaimed the 
berlain, Zriny !” | Greek, “in the public fund, for instant use ; it is idle to 
“ Alas, too wel] ;—too well!” answered Kolschutzki, | talk of property at a moment like this. Let us hasten to 
with a deep sigh ; * but time presses-—-why ask? let me/ man the walls.” 
on to the genera] '”’ | A shout of admiration at these words burst from the 
Another boat was speedily in readiness, and the list) whole of the officers ; as if inspired by the heroic exam- 
officer on the station accompanied him into the tent of ple, the sound was caught up by the people, and all 
the Duke of Lorraine. Here, after delivering his letter, | hastened with renewed vigour to meet the onset of their 
concealed in the inmost folds of his turban, he waited till bitter foe. During that and the ensuing day, the con- 
the general-in-chief had perused it ; and then hinaself de-| flict was maintained with the desperation of a closing 
scribed the deplorable state in which he had left the capital. | death-struggle on the side of the besieged, and with all 
The duke listened to him with deep emotion, yet warmly | the fury of national hate and exasperation on that of the 
defended the course he had hitherto pursue d, 2s he would | Mussulman ; ; the thunder of the battle rolled with unmi- 
| tigated wrath, day and night. Along the whole extent 








show, in his reply to the governor, having delayed a ge- 


neral attack only til! he had obtained sufficient reinforce-| of the Turkih lines, myriads of fresh troops rushed into 


ments. They had now arrived, and he was preparing |the trenches, and made desperate efforts to gain the 
for a decisive action, having already twice given battle to| walls ; they sealed the ramparts, and here and there tur- 
‘Tokely : and retaken Presburg. The moment that the baned heads appeared for a moment, and were as fast 
Polish monarch arrived was to be the signal for marching |hurled from the walls. De ‘spair gave courage to the 
to the assistance of the c apital, | ’y compelling the Otto- | feeblest ; every man was at his post, and soldier and 
mans to give battle under its walls, |citizen fought side by side. Still, as the tide of battle 

“Tn a few days,” he added, “I trust the siege will be | threatened to overwhelm the walls, it was hurled back 


with as wild a fury; shouts rent the air; one red, sul- 
phureous canopy enveloped the dread scene over which 
it rose, and shrouded the face of the sky. ‘Towards noon 
of the second day, however, the unremitted fire of the 
enemy began to slacken ; there was a pause in the rush 
of the storming parties to the walls, and both sides, as if 
exhausted by the fiercely maintained struggle, rested 
upon their arms. Had it continued only a few hours 
longer, the capital must have fallen, and it was but too 
evident that, should it be renewed, there was no longer 
a hope of preserving it another day against such fearful 
odds. 

But the dawn of Austria’s salvation,—of the imperial 
city, if not of Christian Europe itself, at length appeared. 
The heroes of Poland, with their warrior-king, the scourge 
of the Ottomans, at their head, were seen in full march 
along the plains ; its martial van, bearing down directly 
upon the seat of war. The Duke of Lorraine broke up 
his camp to join them, and directed his route upon Sto- 
kerens. ‘The Turks, aware of his intention, attacked him 
with the utmost fury; but, animated by the approach of 
the Poles, he succeeded in repulsing them, and continued 
his march till he formed a junction with Sobieski at Hol- 
lebrum. He was favourably received by the great mo- 
narch ; but when he wished to conduct himself with the 
usual forms, as he had done with the Emperor Leopold, 
who exacted all the ceremonies observed towards crowned 
heads, Sobieski cut him short, and said, “I left the king 
behind me at Warsaw ; speak to me as a friend and bro- 
ther in arms.” 

He then presented to the duke his son, James Sobies- 
ki, just entering upon his first campaign, and requested 
that he would be good enough to teach him the great art 
of war. He next summoned the dukes of Bavaria and 
of Saxony, each of whom was at the head of his own 
troops, to assist him forthwith in holding a council of 
war. ‘The king himself presided; and it was deliberat- 
ed whether it would be practicable to pass the Danube 
at Tullen, and thence take the shortest and most difficult 
route, over the heavy mountains of Kahlenberg ; or pro- 


s}ceed by a longer and easier, but more circuitous path by 


passing through the city of Presburg. Several officers 
supported the latter plan, on the ground that supposing 
Kara Mustapha to be acquainted with their movements, 
he would obstinately dispute the passage of the river, 
and occupy the most favourable positions in the broken 
and abrupt roads through which they must pass, from 
which it might be next to impossible to dislodge him. 
But Sobieski knew the enemy with whom he had to deal; 
his strange infatuation, and his determined blindness. 
With his sure and rapid glance, he penetrated the whole 
circumstances by which he was surrounded, and it was 
decided, with the full approbation of the electors, who 
deferred to his judgment and experience, that the pass- 
age should be made at Tullen. Not a moment was 
lost; pontoons and the artificers were transported thither 
in carriages, while the army followed by forced marches, 
in order to reach the river before the enemy could collect 
any formidable force on that point to resist their passage. 
From thence the Austrians would be enabled to join, 
with like promptitude, and simultaneously descend to the 
rescue of the city.* 

Sandor Szlatinski, perfectly recovered from his wounds, 
accompanied the warlike monarch, whose friendship and 
confidence he fully merited, and by whom he had been 
placed high in command. He led the van; there was 
no longer hesitation or delay ;—all was prompt, rapid, 
and masterly execution. ‘The environs of Prague, and 
the adjacent country, were covered with Christian troops, 
and so swift yet orderly was their march, that their ap- 
proach had not been announced at Vienna ; which was 
preparing for its last desperate resistance, with resources 
so enfeebled as to preclude almost the possibility of suc- 
cess. The enemy having had breathing time, once more 
prepared for a general assault, directing their whole foree 
against the Scloten and Burg gates, to protect which the 
imperialists had thrown up intrenchments at every ten 
yards, bristling with artillery, and defended by the re- 
mains of the garrison, the citizens, students, and strangers, 
who all devoted themselves to this service. There not 





* As regards the march of the armies, the battle, and 
the raising of the siege, the whole is historical; the 
reader might even follow the details upon the map of 





this part of Austria. 
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being sufficient wood to form the palisades, the proprie- 
tors of several large mansions insisted that the wood- 
work of their roofs should be applied to that purpose. 
Besides the beams, the iron bars were every where re- 
moved from the entrances and the windows, for the com- 
pletion of the same work. Scarcely had this been done 
when the T'urks were observed to be in motion, while 
the watch, now constantly on duty, announced that their 
vast columns were forming and setting out in different 
directions. ‘he agas and chief oflicers were seen flying 
hither and thither, while their camp at Leopoldstadt was 
directing its march on the Weinenberg, and numerous 
detachments marched in haste towards the same position. 
Still the enemy ceased not his fire upon the city; he 
sprung the whole of his mines, and supported a heavy 
cannonade against the bastions of Leuvel and La Burg. 
They had battered the whole fortifications on this side, 
and it was evident that the fall of the city was approach- 
ing. 

Suddenly, two hours after mid-day, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, the sound of cannon was heard near the chapel 
of Leopoldsberg. ‘The Turks, in order of battle, return- 
ed it with a terrific fire. Next appeared groups of Chris- 
tian soldiers, upon the heights beyond; the enemy’s 
assaults on the city were redoubled, and ceased not with 
the darkness of the night.. Kara Mustapha still sat 
watching the result, plunged in deep and sad reflections: 
opposite him rose the walls, which, though dreadfully in- 
jured by his terrific cannonades, he had not yet been 
enabled to surmount ; he saw the palace of the emperors 
riddled by his balls, yet standing firm as the throne 
which they had for ages encompassed. ‘The numerous 
spires of the temples devoted to the true faith still 
pierced the sky, around the majestic dome of St. Ste- 
phen’s. With what false hopes, then, had the haughty 
vizier sat down before those walls, with a host of two 
hundred thousand men ; led away by the dreams of his 
astrologers, and the fair promises of Tokely and Zriny, 
no less than by his own overweening presumption and 
ambition. Little had he calculated on the resistance he 
had met with, predicting, as he had done, not only the 
fall of the Austrian monarchy, but that of the power of 
Rome, and even of Christianity itself, as the consequence 
of his known military talents, and previous good fortune. 
The imperial city, over whose ruins he was to reach the 
Vatican, defied him to the last; his army was discou- 
raged, and the Janissaries, who had restricted their ser- 
vices to a period of two-and-forty days, began to murmur, 
loudly demanding their discharge ; while a vast portion 
lay yet unburied upon the plain. The vizier had re- 
quired a few days’ truce to inter them, but the governor, 
apprehensive of treachery, had refused his consent, inva- 
riably interrupting the attempt on the part of the Turks, 
by repeated and vigorous sorties. His efforts, likewise, 
to prevent the junction of the Polish and Austrian armies 
had failed, attended with considerable loss. An attack 
would now, he foresaw, be made to rescue the capital, 
and he might behold the fruits of his grand expedition 
snatched in a moment from his grasp. 

« Never, never!’ he exclaimed in bitter rage: “I must 
make myself master of the city ;—the key to all my ul- 
terior projects.” ‘Thus excited and maddened by dis- 
appointment, he persevered in bombarding the place, 
regardless of the approach of the liberating armies, op- 
posing to them only a portion of his immense forces, in 
the blind belief that the Christians were predestined to 
behold the storming of the capital, without the means 
of prevention. He was, in short, seized with that infa- 
tuation which, in haughty minds, inspires a confidence 
of triumph, when standing upon the very brink of de- 
struciion. 

Measures of precaution, however, were not wholly ne- 
glected by the Ottomans; watches were set, and fires 
lighted on all sides, while the increased activity and mar- 
shaling of the battalions, announced the expected attack 
of the Christians. ‘The curtains of the grand vizier’s 
tent were drawn aside, and he beheld, by the night-fires, 
the terrific progress of devastation, from his continued 


bearing tidings that discharges of musketry were heard 
from Mount Kahlenberg; the truth of this was confirm- 
ed by two cannon shot, replied to by three others from 
the ramparts of Vienna. It was the signal for an attack 
upon the Turks. Kara Mustapha was mad with rage ; 
he tore off his turban, stamped and ground his teeth, like 
a desperate man. It was some time before he could give 
directions to his different pachas, his agas, and other 
oflicers, all hastening at once to receive his orders at so 
critical a juncture. “I have none to give you!” he ex- 
claimed in a haughty and bitter tone, “ besides what you 
have had these eight weeks,—to storm and exterminate 
yonder city, under the eyes of the Austrian army.” In 
vain the pachas of Buda and Scutari represented the 
fruitlessness of the attempt, at such a moment; but he 
persisted, and angrily dismissed them from his presence. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of the Viennese 
upon receiving assurance that their deliverers were at 
hand. Only those who have endured the horrors of a 
nine weeks’ siege, can form an adequate idea of the rap- 
ture with which a knowledge of approaching succour is 
first hailed. The joyous tidings spread with incredible 
rapidity ; people of every age, men, women, and children, 
ran shouting into the streets: covered the roofs of the 
houses, the towers, and the churches, whence they could 
perceive the fires of the Christian troops upomthe sur- 
rounding heights, extending from Mount Leopold beyond 
those of Dornback. All who met, however strange to 
each other, embraced like the warmest friends ; the sick 
were no longer sensible of their pains; the afflicted for- 
got their woes, and enemies their hatred, in the universal 
joy. The remnant of the army, soldiers, volunteers, and 
citizens, flew to the ramparts, eager to make a sortie, and 
it was with difficulty Count Stahremberg succeeded in 
restraining their impetuosity. He knew the siege was 
not yet over. 


, 


—<——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

At dawn of the succeeding day, the thunder of the 
enemy’s artillery bore witness that Kara Mustapha was 
still faithful to his designs of carrying the capital by as- 
sault, But the day which must have crowned the pro- 
jects of the Mussulman, was also the signal for the 
Christian army to commence the great work of deliver- 
ance under the auspices of the Polish hero, It was the 
sabbath,—the day consecrated to God ; solemn prayers 
were offered up, and all was prepared to give battle un- 
der the banners of the cross. With the first streaks of 
morn that broke on the Hungarian plains, and tinged 
the waters of the Danube, the Polish monarch quitted 
his tent, where he had spent the night in maturing his 
plans ; the Duke of Lorraine, with his staff, arrived soon 
after, and a council was held in the half-ruined convent 
of the Camaldoli. ‘There was little in the appearance of 
Sobieski that announced the hero ; his figure was short 
and thick set; but the fire which sparkled in his eye, the 
noble expression of his features, and the quickness of his 
motions, all combined to convey an impression of his 
genius. He wore the national dress,—long and flowing, 
belted round the waist, from which hung a short sabre 
with a gold hilt, the sleeves of his cloak were open, and 
thrown back over his shoulders ; he wore his hair short, 
with the Polish military cap. He was accompanied by 
a numerous and brilliant staff, consisting of all the great 
deputaries of his kingdom. 
The commanders and superior officers formed a sort 
of half-cirele as they stood before the king. He saluted 
them with noble frankness and affability, and then in 
brief and forcible terms, he reminded them of the import- 
ance of the cause for which they were that day about to 
combat,—the cause, not only of their sovereign, their 
country, and their honour ; but of the glory of God, and 
the safety of Christian Europe. He next set out, follow- 
ed by all present, to the chapel of Leopoldsberg, where 
the venerable father, Marcus Abianus, a capuchin, dis- 
tinguished for his piety, attended to perform mass. After 
the ceremony, the holy man administered the sacrament ; 





bombarding, against the half-ruined walls of the city. He 
observed, with savage joy, a fierce light issue from the 
tower of St. Stephen’s; it was the unhappy citizens | 
making their last signals of distress. But his exultation | 


was short,—a sudden blaze rose from a mountain to the {wv ith the example of the great monarch, each betook him- 
north-west ; and he hastily rose to enquire into the cause. | 
At the same instant, several slaves arrived out of breath, 





sought to impress them with the same pious courage and 


and the king, calling to him his son, bade him kneel be- 

fore the altar, where he conferred on him the honour of 

knighthood, and armed him with his own hands. 
Sustained and excited by religious sentiments, and 


self to his respective post, and harangueing the soldiers, 


enthusiasm which they had imbibed at the foot of the 
altar. The troops were impatient to be led against the 
Ottomans: at their feet lay the Austrian capital, almost 
obscured from view by the morning mists, and the 
thick clouds of smoke from the enemy’s artillery, while a 
light breeze from the east brought the sound of the last 
assault of the Ottomans,—the springing of the mines, 
and the rolling of the heavy mortars,—more loudly upon 
the ear. All convinced Sobieski that not a moment was 
to be lost. 

The left wing, commanded by the Duke of Lorraine, 
consisted of Austrian and Saxon troops; the Prince of 
Waldeck led the centre, assisted by the Duke of Bava- 
ria; while Sobieski,—the sou! of these immense limbs 
of war,—took his station on the right wing,—the flower 
of the Poles,—which extended along the heights as far 
as Dornback. Five discharges of cannon were the signal 
for the attack, and the allied columns began to move 
into the plains. At this signal, the pachas rode full gal- 
lop to the grand vizier’s tent, to receive his orders for 
the action, which it was evident could no longer be 
avoided. But Kara Mustapha, like one whom the fates 
had driven into madness, asa prelude to his destruction,* 
pointed only to the capital, erying out—« Vienna! Vi- 
enna! on, on;—more bombs and mortars,—storm !— 
bullets !—sealing ladders !—fire the four quarters of the 
town!” The Khan of 'Tartary now insisted that the 
whole of the besieging troops should make head against 
the new enemy, whose rapidity and formidable force 
The grand vizier foamed with 
age, rolled upon the ground, and tore his beard and 
The Pacha of Diaberskir was 
the only man capable of reducing him to reason, and he 
compelled him to place himself at the head of his army. 
The standard of the prophet was unfurled; the vizier 
gave the command of the right wing before Neudorf, to 
the Pacha Osman Oglon; the left was under the orders 
of the Pacha of Peterwaradin, and opposed to the Poles 
near Herrnals, while the vizier himself led on the centre. 
Stull he insisted that the Kiaja Bey should remain in the 
trenches, and support a continued fire against the ene- 
my,—the few remaining soldiers and citizens, who, in 
the extremest need and anguish of mind, still held out 
the capital against such fearful odds, 

The grand battle in the plains was opened by the left 
wing of the Christian army; the Turks disputed every 
foot of ground along the vineyards, so as to render the 


called for decisive action, 
I 
hair in fury and despair 


progress of the Austrians extremely slow and doubtful. 
At length they began to gain ground, and towards mid- 
day the whole of the allied army had occupied its seve- 
ral stations in the plain. The Christians presented a 
half-cirele, extending from Dornback, as far as the river; 
and, in this position, the combat was commenced at every 
polit. On the left of the ‘Turks, the result was for some 
time doubtful. Pacha succeeded even in re- 
pulsing the Poles, but Sobieski, who had slain many of 
the enemy with his own hand, and among others a pacha, 
returned with such impetuosity to the charge, as com- 
pelled the bravest Mussulman to recoil. Meantime the 
Duke of Lorraine, penetrating the right wing of the 
Turks, behind Dubleing, there maintained a fierce strug- 
gle, which ended in his driving them back, without be- 
ing deterred by the fire of six cannon, from an entrench- 
ment which still bears his name, and pursued the enemy 
as far as Weinheim. The Poles, however, with their 
valiant king at their head, were first and last in the strife, 
as in the pursuit. Sandor Szlatinski, who fought in the 
van, leading on one of the most gallant regiments, not 
far from the king, soon approached the city, bearing 
down the broken ranks of the Mussulmans. The fire 
of their artillery had ceased; the flight of the Turks 
was seen from the towers and walls, and repeated dis- 
charges of cannon from the ramparts, proclaimed the 
joyous tidings to the inhabitants. At the same instant, 
the Schauffen guard, and the remaining garrison sallied 
forth, desirous of sharing, in some measure, in the glory 
of the day. The battle, however, was still maintained 
in some parts of the field; but the presence of the Poles 
every where inspired terror among the infidels, and these 
gallant spirits had already won their way as far as the 


Ibrahim 


glacis. 


The grand vizier commanded the standard of the pro- 


phet to be planted firmly before his tent, and proclaimed 








* Quem Deus vult perdere prias dementat, 
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on all sides that every true Mussulman must rally round 
the sacred symbol] of his faith. Numbers gathered about 
him, forming a sort of sacred band of Ottomans, around 
which the destinies of their religion and their country 
yet seemed to linger. Placing himself at their head, 
and gathering strength step by step, the grand vizier 
rushed into action with the Poles, who, with rare intre- 
pidity, sustained the desperate shock without recoiling a 
single foot of ground, At the same time, the wretched 
Mussulmans were attacked in the rear by the garrison ; 
but still defended themselves with the resolution of de- 
spair. ‘They were nearly all cut to pieces; and the 
Poles, who that day performed prodigies of valour, actu- 
ally met the feeble soldiers of the garrison face to face, 
after annihilating the ranks of Mussulmans which had 
stood between them. It was a singular and aftecting 
moment: here, indeed, was their deliverance crowned, 
and by the very hands which had accomplished the re- 
demption of Austria, of Europe, and perhaps of the 
Christian world. ‘The saviours and the saved recoiled 
from their dread work as they thus suddenly met; the 
sternness of the soldier, and the fierce thirst of carnage, 
died momentarily away; they stopped, and surveying 
each other in silence, rested upon their arms. The Aus- 
trians soon burst into loud hurrahs of admiration and 
gratitude for their deliverers, who, even at that moment, 
had rescued them, surrounded as they were by over- 
whelming numbers from imminent death. One of these 
whom Szlatinski had saved when at the point of an Ot- 
toman’s sword, now ran forward, and seized his hand. 
They started as they gazed into each other’s features,— 
the colour fled from their cheeks: was it—could it be 
possible, that the two now folding each other in amity, 
had last parted in the grasp of deadliest hate ? 

Yes; true as it was strange, Szlatinski, and his rival, 
Sealvinoni, each of whom believed the other to be then 
lying dead in his grave, had met, battling in the same 
cause. Had each beheld an apparition, he could not 
have started with a stranger and wilder look; but Seal- 
vinoni recognised his deliverer in his rival, and, exchang- 
ing looks of mutual forgiveness, they grasped each other's 
hands, and uttered a few brief incoherent words of wel- 
come and gratitude on the part of the Austrian, like be- 
ings who had met in another world. 

At the same moment, the sound of trumpets and 
cymbals was heard to the left of the glacis, and they 
joined Prince Louis of Baden, who, at the head of the 
men of Wurtemburg, had penetrated as far as the coun- 
ter-scarp before the Schautlen gate, and attacked the 
Turks in the centre. The grand vizier still defended 
himself with difficulty, at the head of the Janissaries, 
and other veterans, who had rallied round the standard 
of the prophet, in a position at Lollewich ; but he was 
there attacked by Sobieski, who, after an obstinate strug- 
gle, compelled him once more to fly. ‘Towards evening, 
the fate of the Turks was decided. The vizier made his 
escape, most probably only to retard the evil day for a 
short time; there being no doubt that, on receiving 
tidings of his defeat, the sultan would present him with 
the fatal bow-string. 

General Dunerwald was also one of the heroes of this 
memorable day. On learning that in an adjacent island 
the Turks were slaying their Christian captives in cold 
blood, he threw himself, on horseback, into the Danube; 
the body-guard followed his example, and they arrived 
in time to save a great number of unfortunate prisoners, 
while their executioners perished either by water or the 
sword, 

Meanwhile, Sobieski and his Poles had taken posses- 
sion of the grand vizier’s tent, the treasures it contained, 
his war-steed, and the whole of his costly equipage. 
The king resolved to pass the night beneath this barba- 
rian canopy; for, after two days’ forced marches, the 
toils and achievements of that terrific battle, both the 
monarch and his army stood in no common need of re- 
pose. Only part of the army pursued the Turks as far 
as Fischament, consisting chiefly of the Austrian divi- 
sions. The Duke of Lorraine sent off his aide-de-camp, 
Count Aversperg, the same evening to Durrenstein, with 
tidings of the victory to the emperor. It was thus, on 
the day consecrated to Christian worship, that the im- 
perial capital, the seat of Christianity, was delivered 
from extreme peril and sufferings; while the followers 
of the false prophet saw the glory of so great a conquest 
vanish for ever from their view. 








During the night, the conqueror’s fires blazed over 
the enemy’s camp, and illuminated the environs of the 
town; true fewx de joie were sent up by the exulting 
inhabitants, strangely contrasted with the terrific fires 
which had lately enveloped the trembling capital. Count 
Stahremberg, to obviate the least apprehension of con- 
fusion or disorder, issued orders that no one should be 
permitted to quit the interior until the following morn- 
ing, when the gates were to be thrown open. How 
many that night sat absorbed in anxiety and suspense, 
at the fate of the absent objects of their affection. Among 
these were the lovely Catherine Szlatinski and her friend 
Julia, whose rejoicings at the wonderful event could not 
reconcile them to the fearful hazards encountered by 
those they loved. 

On the morning of the 13th of September, throngs of 
the citizens rushed forth to visit the Turkish camp ; some 
scaled the half-ruined walls, and leaped into the ditches 
below ; while the gates and streets were filled with the 
exulting multitude. The camp was found to contain 
immense wealth ;—magazines of every kind, jewels, 
arms, horses, and more than fifteen thousand tents, with 
provisions and utensils of all descriptions. ‘The whole 
of these spolia opima were given over to the people as a 
recompense fur their fearful sufferings and gallant de- 
fence. 

Count Stahremberg, followed by his staff, now paid a 
visit to the King of Poland, who received the veteran 
defender of the capital as a friend and a brother. They 
were joined by the Duke of Lorraine, and the three war- 
riors repaired together to examine the state of the fortifi- 
cations, and ascertain the extent of what would be 
necessary to repair them. The morning was sultry, and 
a glorious sun shone resplendently upon the scene. 

Meanwhile, Catherine, overcome by « variety of con- 
tending emotions, had retired to her own apartment. 
The capital was saved, Sandor lived, and still loved 
her. But, alas! she had promised to obey her mother’s 
wishes, and to take the veil;—and the maimed rites of 
her marriage offered no sufficient obstacle. Throwing 
herself on her knees, she appealed for aid and counsel 
from Him alone who can direct his creatures in the hour 
of trouble: she arose refreshed and resigned, and then 
retiring to rest, slept with the soft calm of innocence and 
peace, till the morning sun broke upon her slumbers. 

The first thought which visited her pillow was that 
on that day she would once more behold the friend and 
betrothed of her youth. Her heart beat high, as she 
looked forth and beheld only joy and festivity through- 
out the streets of that great capital. All was in a tu- 
mult of triumph and exultation, such as so wonderful 
and unhoped for a victory was well calculated to excite ; 
every street and square teemed with happy throngs, ap- 
plauding the bravery of the gallant Poles, and their hero 
king; and, behold, in the midst of one of those festive 
groups, she caught the white plumes of a Polish hulan, 
high towering above all heads. She felt her heart leap 
with conscious love; for it was on that spot but two 
months previously she had the last glance of the retreat- 
ing figure of the noble Sandor. But now he was ra- 
pidly approaching her,—nearer, and yet more near. Yes, 
it was her lover-husband; she had felt it could be no 
other, and a quick, half-stifled ery of joy burst from her 
lips. At the same moment she ran as if to greet him— 
then, as suddenly drawing back, she stood confused and 
breathless upon the threshold of her chamber. Oh, no! 
how could she in the presence of others give expression 
to the bounding joy and tenderness which glistened in 
her eye, and animated every feature—every fibre of her 
sensitive being! But the happy soldier had already 
caught sight of the charming vision; and ere she could 
recover herself to composure, he was at her side; he 
held her in his arms, and both partook of that rapture of 
restored love which they found no words to express. 
Not a person in the household had yet arisen; he took 
her back into the parlour, and there they were for some 
time eagerly engaged in conversation, and amply repay- 
ing themselves for all the anxieties and exertions they 
had undergone. 

How much had they not to ask each other? and the 
tears fell fast from the sweet girl’s eyes, as she recalled 
to mind the agony she had suffered on first hearing of 
the supposed fatal result of the duel. 

« Ah! my dear Catherine, and how learnt you that ?” 


voluntarily pressed the hand«which held her own: 
« Alas!” she murmured, “ was it possible that I should 
not be aware of an event in which you were so deeply 
interested, dear Szlatinski!—not the least thing but 1 
knew as well as I do that you have just saved the life of 
an officer at the risk of your own. I heard it yesterday 
—every particular of it.” 

“You heard it yesterday !” exclaimed Sandor; “why, 
my sweet Catherine, that is hardly possible—it happened 
but yesterday, and in the evening.” 

“T knew of it yesterday, at eight o’clock.” 

“ By what miracle, my love?” enquired the soldier, a 
little anxiously. 

“ By him whose life you saved—by M. de Scalvinoni.” 

“What! hurried he to your house at the moment of 
his return!—is he then admitted at any hour pleasing 
to him?” 

«“ Dearest Sandor!’ exclaimed the alarmed girl, in a 
tone of deep tenderness; “is there yet a shade of your 
most unreasonable jealousy remaining 1” And such was 
the beautiful truth and touching passion for him, breath- 
ing in her whole voice and looks, as to carry full con- 
viction to his mind. 

«“ Yes, best of cousins,” he observed, “I for ever ab- 
jure my unjust suspicions, both of you and of him. 
Scalvinoni is, perhaps, a little presumptuous—a little 
vain of his fine figure, and his success with frivolous 
women ; but he has not a bad heart. I saw him yester- 
day conduct himself like a hero, and his frank bearing 
towards me after our duel, was that of a generous, no- 
ble-minded gentleman. No! since he confesses to you 
that he owes his life to me, I feel it is impossible that he 
can wish to deprive me of a treasure more precious in 
my eyes than words can tell!’ and his voice trembled, 
and his eyes were bent on her with a rapturous tender- 
ness which told her how deeply rooted was the youthful 
passion which had grown and strengthened with his 
growth. 

“ Nor would it be an easy task for him,” replied Ca- 
therine, with equal fervour, yet smiling as she spoke ; 
“do you imagine he could deprive you of me?—No, 
Sandor, you do not. Why, I have only seen him twice 
since you left us, and then I only saw the hand which 
had wounded one so dear. Yesterday he came to visit 
the lady of Dunerwald, to bring her tidings of her hus- 
band—of you yourself; and he had the delicacy to re- 
fuse even to see me.” 

“Then pardon, pardon, my love,” cried Sandor: «1 
own all my faults—I was wrong to harbour the shadow 
of a doubt; but it is the last; and this be a new test of 
my unbounded affection for my sweetest betrothed!” 
and he folded her passionately in his arms as he spoke. 

«“ But oh, heavens!” exclaimed Catherine, “say not 
that word betrothed—you remind me of my promise to 
my mother and father Isidor.” 

«“ What mean you, love? it is a sweet word—for it is 
my sweetest hope—on which all my future happiness 
rests—what promise then ?” 

“T beseech you, dearest Sandor,” was the reply ; “do 
not let us dash with grief the bliss of restored delight 
like ours—such as these dear too brief moments give. 
Whatever may happen, you will live in my heart—my 
beloved cousin—my only friend on earth! But I must 
awake my mother!’ she exclaimed, extricating herself 
with difficulty from his arms: “ it is but right she should 
partake of our joy—in beholding one whom she really 
so much loves.” 

Away she ran—but almost as soon returned with a 
kind summons from the lady of Volkersdorf, for Sandor 
to attend her in her chamber, where he was received 
with the most gratifying expressions of regard. Soon, 
however, the good aunt began to read him a severe lec- 
ture upon the crime of duelling, which she declared was 
only a polite name for wilful murder, and then entreated 
of him to recount, with the utmost exactness, all the 
particulars of the grand rout and slaughter of those hor- 
rid infidels and barbarians—the bloody-minded Turks. 
She could not hear enough of the terrible amount of 
slain, but bade him repeat it, and counted it over and 
over upon her fingers, to be certain she missed none of 
the tens, twenties, thirties, forties, fifty thousands ; and 
there she stopped, with exclamations of heart-felt de- 
light. Then giving them a few no less hearty maledic- 
tions, she trusted there would be no more fear of their 
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She told, in broken accents, or rather sighs, as she in- 


return; on which Sandor exchanged a smile with his 
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beautiful cousin, observing—* Certainly I think not,—if | near—had seen the great Sobieski, the saviour of their | But this was Sobieski’s next care; and having refreshed 
we are counting the vast horde of them we have killed.” |country, the deliverer of Vienna, and of its trembling | his troops, he instantly set out on a vigorous pursuit of 


But Catherine was too happy to listen to these as- 
tounding details, which called forth so many notes of) 


monarch,—and fresh shouts of exultation rang through 
the city, as he was about to enter the cathedral, from 


|the ‘Turks in Hungary. 
| Sandor, the happy lover, accompanied him as far as 


admiration from her pious mother. She sat with her, thousands of voices which, before his appearance, had|Oran, where the generous king freed him from all far- 


eyes fixed on Sandor,—her ears drinking in the accents | 
of his manly voice, without understanding a word of all | 


sunk into the lowest key of abjectness and despair. 
But, at the moment when he alighted and marched 


|ther service, permitting him to return to Vienna, and 
‘accomplish the long wished for union which he had pre- 
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the absurdities uttered by the weak old dowager of Clamm | into the sacred edifice, the various bells and clocks of| pared for him. But the grateful soldier would not avail 


castle, 

The only thing which now troubled the fair girl, was | 
the idea of a cloister, and being separated from her be- | 
loved cousin. Had he been lost to her, she could en- | 
tirely have resigned herself to such a fate, and ceased | 
not to weep over him in her solitary cell: but now it| 
was different; he appeared in all the charm of lofty mind | 
and manhood, crowned with victory, beloved by his 
prince ; with love and joy beaming in his countenance, 
and throwing himself, and all he possessed, at her feet. 

Oh! how could she refuse ? how could she consent 
to part with him more? But the time had come,—the 
siege of the capital was raised; and the gates of the 
convent were open to receive her; nor would the fears 
and superstition of her mother, directed by the holy fa- 
ther, allow her to retract. 

Often, then, the tears started into Catherine’s eyes, as 
she gazed on the noble features of Sandor, every day 
becoming more dear to her,—the hope of being united 
to him, grew hourly more delightful to her; and all her 
desires, her every thought, became centred in that one 
cherished idea. 

The mother, the daughter, and the nephew, were en- 
gaged in an interesting conversation, when a royal order 
from the Polish king summoned his favourite officer to 
his side. Sobieski was about to make his solenm entry 
into the Christian capital, which, as well perhaps as 
Christendom itself, he had just rescued from the grasp 
of the triumphant moslem, who, but for his little nation 
of heroes, had laid Europe prostrate before the victorious 
crescent, and the creed which proclaims no conqueror 
but God, and that Mohamed, his sword, was also his 
prophet. ‘The royal Pole invited his brave young adju- 
tant to meet him in the church of the Augustines, there 
to chant the 7’e Deum in honour of the splendid vic- 
tory they had achieved. 

The soldier embraced his aunt and his fair cousin, 
and while he girded on his sabre, observed with a speak- 
ing smile to Catherine that his Polish majesty had guess- 
ed well where he was likely to be found; and then, with 
a peculiar expression, entreated of the gladies that they 
would not fail to be present at the grand ceremony in| 
the metropolitan church. Catherine had no difliculty in 
persuading her mother, and the lady of Dunerwald her- 
self proposed to conduct them to the solemn scene. 

The magnificent procession of Polish conquerors 
made their military entrée by the gate of Slubenthor, for 
all the others were, up to this time, barricaded. Pre- 
ceding the great king were displayed the Austrian ban- 
ners, and those of Poland pierced through and through 
with balls; and, led in a leash, appeared the war-horse 
of the terrible grand vizier. Behind the royal and vic- 
torious Pole rode the Duke of Lorraine, Count Stahrem- 
berg, the elector of Bavaria, while the Prince of Poland 
and the Emperor of Austria were at his side. And then 
followed the whole of the Polish and Austrian officers, 
without observing any other order or rank than that 
which the superior valour of the honoured Poles had 
justly entitled them to. Sandor Szlatinski rode near his 
royal master, and next him appeared his former rival, 





Scalvinoni, now his friend, conversing in the most con- | 
fidential manner. Masses of the people pressed upon | 
this strangely combined retinue of royal kings and war- | 
riors; for they felt that to the great Sobieski and his he- | 
roic Poles, not only was Austria herself, but entire Eu-| 
rope, and perhaps Christendom, at that hour indebted | 
for their salvation. What shouts of triumph! what | 
plaudits of the great Polish hero, and his army, rang | 
through the air! when in the wake of the national co-| 
lours were borne captive the numerous horse-tails of the 
pachas and commanders, seldom before seen in the pro-| 
cession of a victorious foe, 

The countless multitudes pressed on to 
of the hero of the day; to catch a sight 
Pole; to touch, if possible, his war-horse, his military | 
robes, his arms ;—but that was too great a boast. 
was enough to tell their children that they had been | 


gain a view 
of the royal! 


mighty peal of triumph and gratulation. It was then 
that Catherine, who, with her mother and kind friend, 
had already obtained a full view of the proceedings from 
the gallery, fixed her eyes upon that gallant king, so ad- 


mired by him she loved,—but when the latter appeared, | 
she had no longer eyes even for royalty and glory itself. | 


The whole of this splendid and heroic procession ad- 
vanced towards a chapel constructed in the midst of the 


nave; where they threw themselves upon their knees, | 


and poured forth their gratitude to the great God of bat- 
tles, for the almighty support which he had been pleased 
to afford them in the cause of the pure and true religion 
of Christ. 

When mass was concluded, the Polish king, whose 
piety was not surpassed by his fame in arms, advanced 
towards the altar, and himself gave out the 7'’e Deum, 
which was replied to by a sudden flood of sacred song— 
the rich choir of timbrels and of horns mingling with 


the vocal music of thousands of voices swelled upon the | 


air. And soon the venerable bishop ascended into the 
pulpit, and in a discourse which had for its text, “there 
was a man sent by God, whose name was John,”* he 
eloquently held forth on the grand topic which absorbed 
all minds and hearts. As he spoke, all eyes were di- 
rected towards the royal Pole, John Sobieski, and his 
gallant train. During the J'’e Deum, thirty cannon, 
placed upon the rampart, gave forth their terrible voices, 
as if to confirm the truth of the preacher’s statement, in 
honour of their heroic deliverer. 

At length his august majesty, surrounded with all 
these glorious marks of homage, retired from the church. 
He then received his numerous friends and companions 
in arms, and Szlatinski with marked pleasure and de- 
light. Next the people of rank, and spectators of the 
gallery approached the spot where he stood to gain a 
nearer sight of the deliverer. Szlatinski was soon at 
the side of his fair cousin and her mother, whom he had 
led forward to introduce to the great king. It was now 
that an incident took place which attracted all eyes. 
When the fair Catherine was presented, Sobieski saluted 
her with an air of mingled gallantry and tenderness ; 
then, turning towards the awe-struck and admiring dow- 
ager, he spoke to her a few words, at the same moment 
taking the hand of his young officer, and placing it in 


that of the fair Catherine, which he had still held in his. | 


The lady of Volkersdorff could only bow obedience to 
his royal wishes, while a joy they could not suppress 
flashed from the eyes of the delighted cousins, whose 
union was thus sanctioned by an authority from which 
there could be no more appeal. 

The monarch and his staff then proceeded to the man- 
sion of Count Stahremberg, who had prepared for them 
a magnificent entertainment; while the throngs of citi- 
zens now rushed towards the Turkish camp,—some out 
of curiosity, others bent on pillage; and the immensity 
of treasures seemed fully to recompense them for all 
their previous terrors, and their loss, 

And soon appeared amidst them the good Bishop of 
Collonitz, who, accompanied by several ecclesiastics and 


magistrates, proceeded to examine the field and camp. 


The faithful Kolschutzki had directed his attention to a 
treasure of a very dilterent kind; more than five hundred 
Christian orphans were found abandoned by their cruel 
captors,—destitute, without raiment or a morsel of food. 
This to him was the most precious booty of the day ! he 
had them tenderly relieved, and conducted into the city, 
where they were apportioned out in one of the humane 
societies over which he presided. 

In the evening, the King of Poland returned to his 
own camp near Ebersdorf. The surrounding atmosphere 


was infected with the smell of decayed carcasses of men 





jand animals, which it had not been possible to inter. 





* An apt allusion to John Sobieski, whom all writers 


It; of the times agree in extolling as the most chivalrous of 


princes. 


ithe public halls and temples, before silent, burst into a/himself of his royal master’s offer, till he had promised 


|subsequently to restore him once more to active service, 
iand the hope of benefiting his country. 


THE END. 





| 
| Traveling Troudles. 


The following amusing papers are now first collected 
from a late volume of the London New Monthly Magazine, 
jin which they appeared at intervals. ‘The signature M. 
\indicates an author to whose singular powers we have 
before referred. 


NO. I. 


“ Multum ille et terris jactatus, et alto.” 

“Foy de gentilhomme, il vault mieux plorer moins, et 
boyre d’avantaige.” Rapecats. 

| T have been often astonished at the multiplicity of mo- 
'dern books of travel. From Jerusalem to Pantin,* from 
the Pole of Pentonville, no matter where a traveller may 
|go, every region, district, kingdom, or country, artificial 
division, or natural formation of the glube, has had its 
peripatetic illustrator. No place is so difficult and inac- 
cessible as to appal the adventurous quarto man: no spot 
jis so trivial and common-place as to escape the specula- 
jtive enterprise of the bookseller. At the rate at which 
men now travel and print, with the assistance of steam- 
hoats, steam-coaches, and steam-presses, the world itself, 
in another hundred years, will not be sufficiently ample 
to contain its own description. What would “puzzle a 
in all this is to discover where the readers come 
|from ; for booksellers will not go on for ever printing un- 
|less somebody buys their ware; and in a nation in which 
not only every man Jack, but every woman Gill also, has 
ibeen every where, and seen every thing, and all with 
their own proper eyes, one cannot but wonder who reads 
these books of travels. Nay, the very children in the 
nursery are compelled to join the march of intellect be- 
fore they can walk ; and are expatriated, before they can 
articulate, for the better study of the modern languages.} 
{An Englishman now travels like a Tartar, and carries 
with him, in his migrations, his whole family, bag, bag- 
igage, and baggages. Since the time of the Crusades, 
lnever was there such a deportation of an entire people, 
| Expeditions are the order of the day ; and “ all sorts and 
conditions ” 


. ” 
|conjuror 


of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects seem en- 
gaged, navibus atque quadri gis (that is, in steam-boats, 
omnibuses, and aeccélerés,) on one common pursuit of 
jthe perpetual motion; so that I verily believe that there 
are not in the entire parish of Cripplegate ten respect- 
able housekeepers wholly disqualified for the traveller's 


jclub, 
| 


| 
| 


For a long time this traveling mania was very conve- 
nient to “ the order ” of quiet, well-disposed people, + who 
are contented to do as their ancestors had done before them 
—to hold all “anthropophagi, and men whose heads do 
in respectful awe ; to shun 
the French as their natural enemies ; and to stay at home 
and mind the shop, to the greater glory of Old England. 

It was no small blessing thus to get rid of ‘he most bor- 
ing ot all bores, the fidgety persons, who are cursed with 
ja superabundance of locomotive faculty ; and the elbow 
room and repose acquired in many families by the abe 





grow beneath their shoulders, 


*When Mons. Chateaubriand published his “ Itinerary 
to Jerusalem,” some Parisian “arch wag” produced a 
|most whimsical parody, in which the high-flown diction 
and false sentiment of that flashy author were happily 
ridiculed. Its title was “ A Voyage to Pantin,” a village 
close to the French capital. 
tMons. Luborde has recently lectured, in Paris, on 

system of education by travel. 


| { Quietis ordinibus.”—Jlorat. 
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senteeship of aunts, cousins, and visiting neighbours, | Twickenham, to a philhellenic excursion against Ibrahim, 
will not be forgotten for a generation to come. But the] ora sojourn with the Bedouins, there is no possible mo- 
ealm was delusive as it was sweet, and brief as it was] dification of this sort of connection, which is not imbued 
voluptaous; or rather, it was but the pause which pre-|to the very core with makeshift and discomfort. To a 
cedes a tempest. In due time the travellers returned] person who is partial to sleeping in his own bed, and pre- 
home; sights were seen, purses were emptied, and our| fers a particular seat at his own fire-side, the mere strange- 
streets and houses were filled with a bevy of conceited] ness of all he sees and touches in these expeditions is 
coxcombs, who could think and talk of nothing but what] pregnant with annoyance; not to speak of the positive 
js said and done in the Vatican and the Tuileries. 'The| ills of damp sheets and rheumatisms, of draughts of air 
noise, and the chatter, and the annoyance which ensued, | and sore throats. ‘Then every body will have his own 
on the return of this flight of magpies, was absolutely in-| way in all the arrangements, while, after fifty disputes 
tolerable. ‘There was a cool assumption, too, of superiori-] and squabbles, every body ends by doing no single thing 
He who be-|that he likes. Something also is lost or forgotten at 
every stage, and the ill-humour incidental to unforeseen 
delay disturbs the harmony of the society. After this 
comes bad accommodation on the road, villanous wines, 
the devil’s cooks, the abominable necessity of sharing your 
bed-chamber with a friend, or the bed itself perhaps with 
the bugs, hen there is the oppressive sense of duty 
which commands you to see every thing, admire every 
thing, and hang upon the tediousness of guides 
and cicerones, who never think they can give you 
enough for your half-crown; and then the eternal con- 
with continental ideas, that every article in my house,| sciousness of spending tmoney with both hands in the at- 
furniture, books, table, prints, and toilet, was the undis-|tainment of all these various delights. In short, from 
guised object of her censure and contempt. Sterne "| the beginning to the end of a party of pleasure, there is 


ty about them, as offensive as their noise. 
fore his voyage knew himself for a fool, and was humble, 
and silent, and submissive, as a fool ought to be, would 
not now suffer you to understand trade, or politics, or 
science, to order your own dinner to your own taste, or 
to wear your own clothes after your own fashion. My 
younger brother, who was brought up to call me Sir, 
when he came back from Paris had the affrontery to rally 
me on my ignorance of the beaux arts; and my wile’s ~" 





ter, who was once as inobservant as Mrs. Shandy, ee 
came, after a visit to St. Omer’s, so deeply impregnated 





informed us, that he was driven upon foreign travel by | but one incident capable of conferring the least gratifica- 
the eternal reference of all things to the standard of better a well regulated mind; and that is the fact of 
management in France; yet the travellers in Sterne’a| turving If such are 
days were “ but as one man among ten thousand,” to the | the evils of a party of pleasure in England, how much 
modern heroes of the White Bear in Piccadilly, and of) worse is it when the excursion is for many weeks’ dura- 
the Tower-stairs at Billingsgate. No wonder, then, that tion, andin a foreign land. In an evil hour, therefore, I 
the most sedentary of the Bull family, the most determined | agreed to indulge my wife and family with a trip to the 
hater of post horses, the man who could least understand | Continent, and committed myself to the chances and 
what Falstaff meant by “taking his ease in his inn,”| perils of a traveller's life. Had I known as much then 
should have been compelled, as I have, to seek refuge in as I do now, I would have cut off my nose before I would 
flight, from the vaunting, boasting, and babbling of these | have budged a step: but experience must be bought ; and 
Coryats of the back shop, who vent their “ erudities ”| God knows, a pretty pennyworth of it I have brought 
over the counter, these Marco Paulos of the tea-table,| home for my future guidance! ‘To begin with the begin- 
ning ; it is no easy matter to get a family under weigh. 


tion to 
your horses’ heads towards home. 


and Eustaces of the club-room. There was no end to) 
the thwarting, the snubbing, and direct contradiction one| There are so many things to be put by, so many to be 
If you ventured, in a} bought, so many to be made, such arrangements for re- 


met with, abroad and at home. 
medying one’s absence from business, for procuring a 
| , 

| 


mixed company, to hint that Boulogne in France is not 
exactly the same city as Bologna in Italy, you were sure regular supply of the one thing needful on the journey ; 
to meet some sturdy disputant, who, on the strength of | such leavetakings, and parting with servants, and lock- 
having crossed the herring pond, assured you with a con- | ings up of premises! Then above all, there is such pack- 
fident air, that you were mistaken, “for he had been at/ingand stowing! I have, all my married life, had a tol- 
the place himself, and seen it; and straightway you, erable acquaintance with ribbons and flounces, gauze and 
for al lady’s superfluities ; but the cost and trouble of transport- 
‘ing these things had never before fully possessed my 
after a glass, it was the signal for a good order to the) imagination. I might, indeed, have reflected that a lady’s 
merchant who supplied the house; but now, “ every sleeve takes more silk than an entire gown formerly con- 
puny whipster” who says he has seen the vines erow,|sumed; and that her hat is better fitted to hold a post- 
can put down his betters, by a glib repetition of La Fitte,| chaise than to be itself included within the ordinary 
Chateau margét, and half a dozen other cabalistical terms, | dimensions of such a vehicle. But I own a thought of 
which pass muster for so many ideas.* The case is the | the consequences of these antecedents never suggested it- 
same with acting. One cannot mention John Kemble| self until the moment of starting. My good lady, more- 
and his sister, but some fellow who scarcely knows a! over, who is as provident a housewife as you would wish 
tragedy from a tabernacle sermon, draws over all the} to encounter, had determined that, as she was going to 
company by talking nonsense of 'Talma and Duchenois.| Paris, it would be absolutely necessary to take a good 
Liston is not to be listened to after Potier; and Ducrow] stock of clothes with her; and had put her wardrobe on 
No matter, | the full war establishment, with every article in the new- 
any thing, is| est London fashion, to show the Frenchmen, as she said, 
Six trunks, two hat-cases, 


were voted an ignoramus by the whole society, nemine | wire, and have known pretty well what it is to pay for a 
contradicente. There was a time when I passed 
tolerable judge of port wine; and if I smacked my lips 





is a mere gander, to the troop at Franconi’s. 
indeed, what is the theme; every thing, 
subjected to some outlandish and unknown measurement ;| that we were not nobodies, 
and all the world applauds, in the exact proportion to its| one portmanteau, together with night-bags, work-boxes, 


ignorance and want of comprehension. I am naturally necessaires, reticules, parasols, umbrellas, coats and 


a patient personage, with little ambition of shining in| 


company ; but perpetual dropping will wear a stone ; and 


cloaks, (besides small parcels innumerable, ) are not easily 
| stowed into a hackney coach ; without mentioning the 


it is very provoking to be for ever convinced against one’s | living cargo which was also to be disposed of at five 
will, and silenced when one feels that one is not confuted, | o'clock in the morning, when we were to keep our ap- 
I honestly confess that I was nettled, and that it required; pointment with the captain of a steam-boat lying off the 
no great persuasion to seduce me into joining a party of|'Tower. Yet this was only the first act of the tragedy. 
pleasure to the Continent, which I conceived would raise |'The abomination of too much baggage, ina private fami- 
me to an intellectual level with my friends, and, to use a| ly, as in an army, comes against the commanding officer 
familiar phrase, make a man of ine for ever afterwards. j at every turn, The said six trunks, two hat cases, one 

No man, “ or woman either,” (as Hamlet has it,) does portmanteau, &c. &c. &c. were to be constantly looked 
a thing in a passion, without finding cause very shortly | after, counted, put on, and taken off; guaranteed against 
to repent of it. If I were to define a party of pleasure | weather, made to ride easy, and seen nightly to the several 
for a dictionary, or an encyclopedia, I should write it) bed-chambers, and re-collected in the morning. Her- 
down, a concentration of every annoyance and evil under | cules and Argus combined would scarcely suffice for the 
From a pic-nic dinner on the damp grass at! due execution of such a task. Not, however, to dwell 


the 
|too much on details, we will suppose all these things duly 


sul. 


*This babble has infected even the newspapers and arrived at the water’s side, and the party assembled rather 
magazines. Pray you, “ avoid it altogether,’ Mr. Editor. | more than in time for being too late, They were all still 


to be put, persons and things, on board the ship, by the 
intervention of a wherry. Those only who have been at 
Tower-stairs know the full extent of this traveling mise- 
ry. The press of boats was considerable, and the press 
of pickpockets and other light fingered children of Au- 
tolychus was not less. The clamour of the watermen and 
the screams of the women were strictly in proportion. 
Though we go to Richmond by water twice every year, 
my wife has never yet been broken of the habit of holding 
fast by the edge of the boat. “ Put in your hands, ma’am, 
if you please,” said the boatman; and so she did, but not 
before the collision of another boat had very nearly de- 
prived the said hands of two nails, much contused, and 
a reasonable superficies of skin. I hear her shriek at 
this moment. Unfortunately, we all responded somewhat 
too quickly ; away went the wherry from under our feet, 
and but that there was no room to fall into the water, 
we should infallibly have been drowned. The vagabonds 
set up a horse-laugh instead of coming to our assistance ; 
and it was not till after a general tumble, half-a-dozen 
contusions, and for my own share a good draught of 
bilge water from the bottom of the wherry, that we con- 
trived to reach the ship. 

[am not remarkably timid; but working out of the 
river is more than a nervous piece of business. A greater 
number than usual of craft, of ali sorts and sizes, were 
in motion; some sailing up, with a light wind accompa- 
nied by occasional squalls, some coming to anchor, and 
others again dropping down with the tide, and exhibiting 
stem, stern, or broadside, as accident seemed to direct. 
The whole had very much the air of a naval quadrille, 
each vessel making its demi-queue de chat, or in plain 
English, pursuing its own course in utter independence 
ofany “rule of the road,” and in defiance of all consi- 
deration of mutual safety and accommodation, By virtue 
of our steam, we threaded this labyrinth at a rapid pace, 
and with much dexterity ; but whether from too great a 
reliance on our resources, or from some momentary care- 
lessness, we came off Greenwich into an unexpected 
juxta-position with a coal brig, that threatened us all with 
instant submersion. Busily occupied at the time with 
taking observation of a pirate’s gibbet in the offing, 
through my spy glass, the first notice I had of this event 
arose from finding myself astride on the enemy’s bowsprit, 
and suspended over the water, at some fect on the other 
side of our own vessel. The crash of contact was by no 
means assuring, but the ultimate damage was not ade- 
quate to this note of preparation. The sailors soon cleared 
the ships and relieved me from my perilous exaltation, 
with the loss only of my hat, which had “ dropped down 
the river to the Nore,” and of a new pair of unmention- 
ables, irretrievably and provokingly torn. We had all 
promised ourselves a delightful sail down the Thames ; 
and nothing surely can equal the beauty, physical and 
moral, of that superb and majestic river. But what are 
the beauties of Eden itself, when it rains and blows as it 
did from the moment after our accident? The cabin 
was crowded with passengers, and smelled as the cabin 
of a packet only can smell. We are comforted, indeed, 
with the hope of a quick passage ; but unluckily we took 
the ground ona sand-bank opposite Shecrness, there to 
wait the return of the tide; by which accident we not 
only lost our patience (one of the most trifling losses, by 
the by, which most people can sustain, if indeed a nonen- 
tity can be lost at all,) but what was infinitely worse, the 
chance of saving our tide at Calais, One unpleasant 
consequence of this “untoward event” was the general 
reproach and recrimination it excited in our little compa- 
ny ; every one regretting that we had not taken the land 
journey to Dover, and my wife (wives are always chari- 
table in their interpretations) kindly laying the whole 
blame upon what she was pleased to call my stinginess. To 
add to our annoyance, the rain increased, and so too did 
the heat and stench of the cabin. An unfortunate infant 
made one continued cry of it from London to Calais ; 
and the imperturbable impertinence of a disserting, con- 
tradicting, loquacious, Bloomsbury-square lady, (a smug- 
gler, in a parenthesis,) was still more annoying. At 
length we were again under way, and were about to con- 
sole ourselves with a beaf-steak pie and a bottle of Lon- 
don particular, when the doubling of the North Foreland 
substituted for a tolerably keen appetite that giant ill, the 
most intolerable of all sensations, sea-sickness. When 
Johnson defined a ship to be “a prison, with the danger 





of drowning,” he was, as usual, incomplete and unsatis- 
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factory. A ship is not only a prison, but an infirmary 
also; and the malady is so predominant a feature of the 
complex, that it completely overpowers and puts into 
abeyance all idea either of danger or confinement. We 
have all heard of the Scotish clergyman, who endeavoured 
to frighter: Xis frozen parishioners into piety by depicting 
the unnameable abode of the reprobate as “a mickle 
cauld place.” In my mind, the doctrine which would 
better conduce to a godly life than all others, would be 
that which should consign the unrepenting sinner to*an 
eternal sickness on a portless sea. If any one could 
doubt that the stomach is indeed the seat of the soul, 
this terrible affection would suffice to convince him. 
Every faculty of the mind is laid prostrate before it. The 
ideas flow during the intervals of suffering in an uncon- 
trollable reverie, through every modification of moral and 
physical annoyance; only suspended from time to time 
by a forcible return to the realities of a renewed paroxysm. 
Volition is annihilated, and with it the power of locomo- 
tion ; the most violent passions are subdued ; and Venus, 
albeit born of the sea, has no more influence in a packet- 
boat than an old woman of ninety. But it is not my in- 
tention to write an essay upon this subject; suffice it to 
say thata party of pleasure is dearly purchased at such a 
price. Our voyage was at once rough and tedious. 
There was a superabundance of wind, but that was against 
us; we had a short allowance of coals, and that was not 
in our favour, To add to our horrors, an accident hap- 
pened in mid-channel to our engine; and we rolled for 
an hour in the trough of the sea like so many Regu- 
luses in torture. Nothing was wanting, in short, to com- 
plete this preliminary misery of traveling but the bursting 
of the boiler; and that, at least, would have been a re- 
ceipt in full for all future suffering. The flag, as was 
predicted, was down in Calais harbour on our arrival ; 
and the passengers were landed in boats, doubly drench- 
ed to the skin with rain and with sea-spray. Under all 
circumstances, however, the leaving a ship is pleasant, 
I doubt even if Jonah did not gain by the change, when 
he was rowed on shore in the whale’s stomach. Let the 
captain be as serviceable and polite as he may, he meets 
with nothing but ingratitude, and is left without regret ; 
and we overlook the fidelity with which the gallant vessel 
carries us in safety through the perils of the deep, in the 
terrible sensations incidental to its motions. 

Next to sea-sickness, in suffering, if not in duration, is 
the passing a custom-house ; and the one follows close on 
the heels of the other. Not that I have much to com- 
plain of in the Douane of Calais. It is true, we were 
detained in our wet clothes for the better—that is, the 
worst—part of an hour, and our persons were searched 
with a minuteness but little compatible with decency or 
respect.* But for these things we had to thank our 
Bloomsbury-square companion, who had Heaven knows 
how many yards of printed calico rolled round her body 
next the skin. The passing a custom-house is at best a 
humiliating position ; and I know not whether the inso- 
lence of a dog in office, or the sense of obligation for un- 
expected lenity, is most disagreeable. The foresight of 
our females in providing themselves with English dresses 
was on this occasion rather unfortunate. The King 
of France is not Mr. Huskisson; and his Continental 
system is scarcely less hostile to English spinning-jennies 
than that of Napoleon himself. It was some consolation, 
indeed, on arriving in the capital, to find that the for- 
feited goods would have been unwearable from the un- 
couthness of their fashion ; but then the devil of it was, 
on our return to Dover, we discovered that our French 
purchases, thus necessitated, were all to be redeemed by 
an ad valorem duty, fully equal to the worth of the arti- 
cles. I should like to know what all this means. Is it 
requisite for the interests of commerce that his majesty’s 
lieges should travel in a state of nudity? Is this the hos- 
pitality due to strangers who are fools enough to spend 
their money with your hotel keepers and your post mas- 
ters? As if these annoyances were not sufficient in 
themselves, they were doubled and tripled, on our return, 
by the eager anxiety of our party to buy whatever they 





* We are indebted, it is said, to Mr. Peel for exemption 
from personal search on this side the water, which for 
some time was illegally exacted, at the caprice of the of- 
ficer. According to law, the person can only be touched 
by a warrant, founded on affidavit of just cause of suspi- 


saw in the shops of Paris. Books, pictures, old china, 
sweetmeats, ormol/u, and bahle clocks, silks, satins, all 
sorts of customary and contraband articles were packed 
higglety-pigglety together, so that it would have been 
easier to clear out an entire Indiaman than any one of our 
numerous packages. God knows how much was seized, 
and how much expended in duty and in fees to the sub- 
altern officers to purchase a lenity which they did not 
show ; and then, to complete our mortification, we found, 
the day after our arrival, that all these inutilities were to 
be had infinitely cheaper and better in the shops of Re- 
gent strect and Bond street, than we had obtained them 
with so much personal annoyance. But methinks I hear 
the reader exclaim, “ Have you so little to do with your 
time, that you know not how to employ it but in this 
idle scribble and debate ?”* Grief is eloquent, not to say 
tedious; and I find that I have exhausted my paper be- 
fore I have well begun my subject. This is a calamity 
into which even book-makers sometimes fall; it may 
therefore well be pardoned in the writer of a mere essay ; 
at allevents, pardoned or not, I have nothing left for it now 
but to conclude, as a skilful diplomatist does when he has 
nothing more to say, with—* the rest by the next cou- 
rier.” 
—_— p> 
NO. II. 
‘Thlongo andare ha di mali incom ri."—P% tr. Aretino. 
“ Neque hic lupins mos, nee fuit leon bus.’— Hor. 

He was a brave man, it has been said, who first ate an 
oyster; and truly to an eye unprejudiced by associations 
with the acquired information of the palate, an oyster is, 
as I think I have somewhere read, any thing but “ingenui 
vultis puer,’—a youth ofan inviting aspect. That man 
also, says a great poetic authority, must have had three- 
fold armour round his breast who first ventured in a 
cock-boat; but the courage of these dare-devils was no- 
thing to the fool-hardihood of him who first hazarded a voy- 
age in a foreign country, and trusted his person among 
those whose language was not his language. Nor does 
it in any respect diminish the bravery of the act, that, in 
this case, the “triple brass,” instead of shielding the 
thorax, must thickly line the recesses of breeches pockets. 
The pocket is avowedly the most vulnerable point in the 
microcosm,—its genuine tendon Achilles, or rather the 
central point of its vitality ; so that it requires more true 
courage to look an attack on that quarter steadily in the 
face, than to encounter a charge of bayonets, to face the 
speech of an Attorney-General, or to sit out the last 
French tragedy done into English for the service of the 
Cockney Thalia. Unluckily, these same breeches pocket 
is the especial object of all the designs, plots, conspira- 
cies, “ voies de fait,’’ and “ ruses de guerre,” of all man- 
ner of persons with whom John Bull comes into contact, 
in the course of his continental peregrinations. His jour- 
ney is one continued “ quart d’heur de Rabelais ;” and it 
should seem as if a misplaced instinct of patriotism led 
foreigners, one and all, to a detailed assault upon those | 
riches, which the wholesale expenditure of the revolution- | 
ary war had failed to exhaust. ‘Tradesmen of every de-| 
scription appear to make it a matter of conscience thus | 
to revenge their national quarrels. There is not an hotel- 
keeper between Calais and Paris who does not calculate 
his reckoning as if Cressy and Agincourt were items in 
the account; and every miserable laquai de place lays it 
on thick, as if he had served in person at Toulouse and | 
Waterloo. The cutting off the supplies is the cardinal | 
point in mercantile, as in military tactics; and there is| 
an holy alliance of furnished-hotel-keepers, job-masters, 
servants, milliners, mantua-makers, tailors, ornament- 
venders, and jewellers, which I found, by fatal experience, 
more than a match for a thousand Napoleons. It is an 
established rule that an Englishman (whether out of com- 
pliment to his generosity, his presumed Jength of purse, 
or the shallowness of his wit, [ know not,) shouldalways 
pay one-third more than a native; and there is some- 
thing or other about honest John, that prevents his ever 
being mistaken. There is an atmosphere of Bullism 
that surrounds him wherever he goes; and not even 
Mathews himself could so disguise his manner as to pass 
on a Parisian shopkeeper for any thing but a true son of 

dritannia. 





*“En vostre monde avez vous si grande superfluite 
de temps que ne scavez en quoy l’employer fors ainsi 














cion. It is good to know this. 


parler, disputer et imprudentement escripre.”’—Rabelais. 


Now, in this very unequal warfare, there is nothing 
gives the assailants such advantage as their superiority 
of language. The oratory ofa pretty shopwoman is the 
most overwhelming thing in nature. The falls of Niagara 
are nothing to its dinning facundity; while the poor 
purchaser is tongue-tied, or at best has no rhetorical 
forces to bring to the field, but the halt and the lame. It 
is to little purpose that he may have Racine and Voltaire 
at his fingers’ ends, that he may have cried out his sche ol- 
boy eyes over ‘T'elemmaque, or expended years in conning 
the mysteries of “j'ai, I have; tu as, thou hast.” All 
manner of scholastic instruction, or tasteful literature, ad- 
vances not its possessor one step in the language which 
goes to the purchase of a china orange, or a wash ball, 
or enables him to settle an account of two posts and a half 
with a jack-booted postilion. As well might the traveller 
journey with a Greek lexicon, as hope to work his way 
through a French bazaar with the dictionary of the Aca- 
demy. There is no written authority for nine tenths of 
the vocabulary of the counter; and not even astrology 
has so much obscure technicality, as the art of buying and 
selling. Meanwhile, the slightest embarrassment betrayed 
in the expression of your ideas brings down on your 
head a surcharge of some twenty or thirty per cent, slap, 
like an avalanche in the month of May. An infant that 
had lost its nurse in Cheapside would scarcely be more 
helpless than a true John Bull on a shopping excursion 
down the Rue Vivienne. How, in God’s name, is a 
stranger to discover that “a prix fixé” 
to offer the half what is asked; and that “Je ne surfais 
jamais” should put him on his guard against extortion ? 
How is an inexperienced female to know that if she wants 
a bonnet, she must ask for a hat (“un chapeau”)? or 
that the natural French appellation for that capital orna- 
ment stands simply for a cotton nighteap? or how is she 


means that he is 


| to recognise a silk handkerchief under the appellation of 


a“ foulard?’  Tremember passing halfa morning in the 
Marche des Fleurs, asking every one I met “avez-vous 
de la mignonette?”’ on the of the evident 
French origin of that English word ; and wondering how 
folks could be so stupid as not to understand me. It was 
not tilla month afterwards I learned by accident, that the 
French are excellent botanists, and eall the plant in ques- 
tion by its Linnean name of Reseda. Another insuper- 
able difficulty with our ladies was to distinguish between 
“sept sous and seize sous;” and accordingly they ever 
bought by the yard, at the highest rate. The like equivo- 
cation also attended the Frenehman’s rapid enunciation 
of “cinque,” and “ cent,” and always (as the political eco- 
nomists term it) to the disadvantage of the consumer. I 
once met a brother cockney traveling by himself without 
one word of the language of the country ; and, asking him 
if he were not much distressed by the deficiency, he re- 
plied, in the broadest possible London patois, “ No, d—n 
it, I like it! It’s pure fun.” But though it may be 
“ pure fun ” not to speak a word of French, this I know, 


streneth 





that speaking it badly is no joke at all. Here, indeed, a 
little learning zs a dangerous thing. It is always sedue- 
ing a man into difficulties ; and once out of his depth, it 
is money, and not cork, on which he must rely for bring- 
ing him safely to shore. 

But, as it may be concluded that every man who tra- 
vels has (in the language of Sir Thomas More,) “a little 
wanton money, which hym thought brenned out the 
bottom of hys purs,” and which is his chief inducement 
for going “over the sea for none other erand but to se 
Flaunders and France, and ryde out one somer in those 
countrees,” this difficulty may perhaps be esteemed as 
light; nay, some will have it, that the sooner the money 
is gone, the sooner the senses are restored ; and that the 
extortion of foreigners is a pure manifestation of good 
arising solely in an intense desire to send Johnny 
To such persons I 


feeling, 
back to his best friend, the counter. 
can only reply, that “there is reason in roasting of eggs ;” 
and that women can spend money fast enough, without 
being assisted by the roguery of others. ‘To make, how- 
ever, a clear bosom of it, [ may as well admit, honestly, 
that the fault does not lie altogether with the foreigners, 
It is so difficult for an Englishman to resist the tempta- 
tion to a little purse-proud swaggering, a flinging about 
of crowns and half guineas without rhyme or reason, as 
much as to say “ devil take the expense,” or “see what 
fine fellows we English are,” that it is eminently difficult 
for strangers to avoid the vulgar error of thinking all the 
Bull family to be made of gold, and “en écorchant mes~ 
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sicurs les Anglois,” of justifying the matter to their con- | 
science, as the cookmaid did by the eels, on the hypothesis | 
that “ they like it.” It is not, therefore, quite fair, after 
thus leading men into temptation, to turn short round on | 
them, as I have seen folks do; and, like a Reynolds or an | 
Oliver, upbraid them with the extortion which they have | 
themselves provoked. It would be well, indeed, if the 
indiscretion stopped here ; but one mischief always brings 
another in its train; and the English, after a fit of extrava- 
gance, fully verifying the proverb of “a fool and his | 
money,” are apt to be seized with very unbecoming pa- | 
roxysms of parsimony, driving bargains that would dis- 
grace an old clothesman, and practising a thousand mean- | 
nesses which they would disdain at home, out of a paltry | 
suspicion, a jealous apprehension of being the dupes of 
their “natural enemies.” After all, be it remembered, | 
excursions of pleasure are not undertaken with a view | 
to the saving of money ; and though (as Juno says in the | 
Golden Pippin,) “ cheats are provoking, ma’am,” yet the 
squabbling for pence and half-pence is not the most dig- 
nified thing in the world; the pleasure of passing for 
an English .Milor is not to be had gratis; while, to 
command respect, it is necessary at least to simulate 
the habits and manners of a gentleman. 

Of all the troubles of traveling, and heaven knows 
they are many, there is not one falls heavier on a genuine 
Bull than the difficulty he finds abroad of “ getting any 
thing he can eat.” Of all his affections, his appetite is 
the most unmalleable and homespun. “Calum non 
stomachum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” which} 
means, in plain English, crossing the channel in a steam-| 
boat will not give a relish for frogs and fricassees, or (to 
translate the Latin more poetically) 


| 








“ Where’er I roam, whatever climes to see, 
. ay ’ 1 " ” 
My heart, untravell’d, still returns to 





the roast beef of Old England, plum pudding, and heavy 
wet. Every thing in this world is relative, and stomachs 
which have been long used to half-raw, half-burned cook- 
ery, like those which are accustomed to train oil, are not 
easily brought to make up their minds to a more whole- 
some and nutritious diet. In these march of intellect 
times, however, prejudice is very much at a discount. 
Fashion is despotic, and folks must affect a virtue if they 
have it not. The carnivorous propensities (I had well 
nigh said cannibal) must be placed in abeyance: and 
French cookery must be relished, under pain of passing 
for a nobody ; which is worse than a swindler. ‘There 
are, it must be confessed, plenty of good things in Paris, 
that city of epicurism; and, the Rubicon once passed, 
the most ferocious stomachs may be tamed, under the 
civilising tuition of a first rate restaurateur. But there, 
again, “is another simple sin.” Ignorance lies like a 
plummet on the debutant in French eating; and every 
fresh step is, to the uninitiated, a new difficulty. Every 
thing eatable in France is a perfect mystification, alike 
to the intellect and the palate ; and is involved in a double 
disguise, of language and of external appearance. The 
great object of culinary science is amalgamation; and the 
simple elements of nourishment are so sophisticated and 
transmogrified in stewpans and digesters, that their nature 
and origin are as difficult to determine, as those of a bot- 
tle of London Champagne. Fish, flesh, fowl, and vege- 
tables, all appear at table, in a carnival costume, like a 
reasonable idea in the phraseology of the Morning Journal, 
or an abstract truth in one of Southey’s long-winded ar- 
guments. Now an Englishman has usually heard so 
much of eating cats in France, under the disguise of rab- 
bits, and has his imagination so filled with snails and 
frogs, that he would prefer (even though he were stark 
staring mad with no-popery) swallowing all the articles of 
the Gallican church at a mouthful, to eating one French 
dish upon trust, and leaving the conscience of his stomach 
in the keeping of a cordon bleu. First impressions, 
moreover, are apt to be obstinate, and to avail themselves, 
to the fullest extent, of the nine points of law arising 
from preoccupation. Now, the kitchen is tremendously 
in proof in a French inn, and their cooks have no very 
high character for cleanliness. The consequence is often 
fatal to an Englishman’s progress in gastronomy. For 
my own part, I can safely say that it forced our whole 
party to betake themselves, for one calendar week, to 
boiled eggs,—a diet we might have continued ad infini- 
tum, had we not been led to seek relief in roasted fowls. 


the purifying effects of fire; but the immediate cause of 


the experiment was the hearing a brother traveller be- 
speak a “ding dong (dindon ) for dinner every day, till 
farther orders ;” protesting that it was the only thing in 
France which an Englishman could touch. The natural 
effect of travelling is, however, to enlarge the ideas, and 


to render the mind less national and more European ; so, 


one by one, we picked up some acquaintance with the 
more usual dishes of the French bill of fare, as far, at 
least, as to know them by sight, and to eat of them with- 
out disgust. Finding it, as I have said, fashionable to 
understand these things, we made a virtue of necessity, 
tried every thing, not too monstrous, that fell in our way, 
and endeavoured to forget boiled chickens and bacon, and 
the cliffs of Dover. Apropos to boiled chickens! I was 
once standing at an inn-door in Normandy, when a very 
genteel looking Englishman, in a parsonic suit of black, 
came up to me with aslight motion of his hat, and a sort 
of a smile on his countenance, begging my pardon for the 
intrusion. “The fact is,” he said, “we have ordered 
boiled fowls for our dinner; but none of the party can 
tell what is French for parsley and butter.” I gave the 
requisite information (for | had then been some time in 
France), not a little amused with the idea, that if my 
new acquaintance was at a loss for the word, the cook 
would not be less puzzled with the thing, and wondering 
what sort of a compound the parsley and butter of a Nor- 
man kitchen would prove. French dishes, I have re- 
marked, are twice disguised (disguised in nature and in 
name), and the last disguise is, of the two, the most puz- 
zling and distressing. There is not a more disagreeable 
thing in the world, than being set down for the first time 
before a restaurateur’s carte, with the appetite in prime 
order, and the head full of pleasing anticipations of the 
resources of a Very ora Hardi. 

Dining a la carte, to one thus circumstanced, is a com- 
plete game of blindman’s buff, and so much the worse, 
in as far as it is the stomach, and not merely the shins, 
which suffer in the process. I shall never forget the first 
attempt we made in this unknown geography. On tak- 
ing up the mystical sheet, which was scarcely inferior in 
size to a double “ Times” newspaper, one felt very much, 
as it may be supposed Adam did when he had spread 
before him Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and New 
South Wales, for the selection of a residence. The 
world (of good eating) was indeed “ all before us where 
to choose ;” but, alas! why cannot we add also, “ with 
Providence our guide.” In these latter days, when spe- 
cial miracles are no more, man is thrown upon his own 
resources, We protestants, more particularly, are with- 
out a convenient saint to help us out of a scrape, as 
often as we are too indolent or too ignorant to help our- 
selves. Now, most unluckily, among the thousand and 
one strangers’ guides, manuals, and directories, that crowd 
the pockets of a travelling carriage, and are themselves 
worthy of being set down among traveling troubles, 
there is no volume explanatory of the mysteries and 
nomenclature of the restaurateur’s carte. The labyrinth 
of Crete was as plain sailing as the road to Brentford, 
when compared with the intricacies of the route from 
oysters to liqueurs. Without an almost supernatural in- 
telligence, sharp as the intuition of a Kantist, one may 
order twenty times as much as one wants, and yet get 
nothing to eat: or if, by an happy accident, one stumbles 
upon something not absolutely abhorrent to one’s nature 
it is sure to come too late or too early for its customary 
place among the strata of the stomach,—fruit pie in the 
first course, or fish after blanc mange. Every thing in 
the vocabulary of the restaurateur is calculated to mys- 
tify or deceive. Very rarely indeed is the distinguishing 
“@ la something” attached to a dish, really distinctive of 
its qualities or ingredients; more commonly it is purely 
honorific_—as “a la Soubise,” “da la Maintenon,” or 
“ad la Marengo,” which give you about as good a notion 
of the dish in question as the blind man had of colours, 
when he said that red is like the sound of a trumpet. 
Then, who is to guess the fine distinctions between entrées 
and entremets 2 and what, in the name of patience, are 
hors-d’auvres? 1am rather fond of a basin of mock- 
turtle, a habit acquired by a daily passage through the 
steam which evaporates from the kettles of Mr. Birch, oi 
Cornhill. The first thing, therefore, that I looked for 
on taking up the carte, was the category of soups. 
Every body in England has heard of the French predi- 





To thatesculent we were inclined partly by reflection en 


lection for this article of consumption; not to mention 





the sarcasins on soupe maigre, which form part of our 
national education. Judge, therefore, of my surprise, 
on finding no mention of the word in the bill of fare! 
By dint, however, of some puzzling, and cross-examina- 
tion of the garcon, I discovered that /a soupe is school 
French, and that the proper appellation of sorbile escu- 
lents is potage. “Est quoddam prodire tenus,”—this 
was one step in the progress of instruction. We had 
what the botanists call the generic appellation: but still 
the specific names remained, and were mysteries not 
more easy of solution. There were “potage printan- 
niere,” “ potage a la Julienne,” “potage aux croiites,” 
and a dozen other potages in a goodly row, like a file of 
infantry, all, doubtless, very good, but to the inexperi- 
enced eye all perfectly alike. “How happy could I be 
with either, were tother dear charmer away ;” but to 
make a selection, where the claims of all were so per- 
fectly alike, would put Solomon himself at his wits’ end. 
The ass who had only two bundles of hay to choose 
from, was not in half the metaphysical impossibility of 
movement that we were. Several of the party were of 
opinion that “ potage au vermicelli” looked the prettiest 
on paper; but a gentleman who had seen a dish bearing 
that identical name at the Crown and Anchor in Lon- 
don, declared that it was only a parcel of worms boiled 
in gravy, and it was rejected accordingly. ‘The “ potage 
a la Julienne,” was next taken into consideration ; and 
the configuration of letters it presented found favour in 
our sight, till some one suggested that “a la Julienne” 
must mean July soup; and as we were only in the month 
of May, it was voted out of season, and was passed over 
without farther discussion. After a full half-hour’s pros 
and cons, the ladies pitched on “ potage au lait,” as pro- 
mising something delicate, after the manner of an English 
white soup, and we were accordingly served with a mag- 
nificent tureen of—bread and milk! Why should I 
mention our other mistakes and disappointments; our 
discovering, too late, that haricots are horse-beans; a 
beef-steak, two square inches of leg of beef, swimming 
in butter melted before the fire; and that an “ omelette 
aux fines herbes” was not (as we supposed, from a tran- 
sient inspection on its passage to a neighbouring table) 
a pancake. From “ poulets a la Tartare” our stomachs 
revolted, in the vain imagination that they were dressed 
between a saddle and the leather integuments of a 
“courier de poste ;” and we were not a little astonished 
to learn, on a future occasion, that the Cossacks of the 
Don were acquainted with the refinements of mustard 
and vinegar! A “rosbif de mouton” overturned every 
idea of identity, and was past all conception; neither 
could we discover the point of an “ epigramme d’agneau.” 
A “vol au vent” pertidiously claimed our attention in 
the second course, as being of necessity either a whipped 
cream or a trifle; and a “ fromage de groiselle” made its 
unwelcome appearance, mal-apropos, as a substitute for 
the old Cheshire. As for salmis, fricandeaus, marinades, 
macedoines, &c. to the last day of my residence abroad, 
I could never learn with accuracy their precise and re- 
spective distinctions, but took my daily ticket in the re- 
staurateur’s lottery, and if I drew a blank, either put in 
a second time, or adjourned my dinner to another day. 
Dreary, however, as this may all appear, let nothing 
tempt a stranger to try after an home-dish, or strive to 
teach a French cook “our English ways.” It happened, 
most unfortunately, that my birthday came round while 
we were at Paris, and my wife, to do honour to the day, 
asked half-a-dozen friends to dinner, and set her silly 
heart upon surprising them with an English dinner. 
The programme (as the French call it) was excellent: 
boiled turkey, roast beef, a pair of ducks, and a plum- 
pudding. For three days before the feast we were em- 
ployed in giving directions to the cook, in choosing the 
viands, and in disposing all things, as far as depended on 
ourselves, for complete success. But man may propose 
—'tis Providence ever disposes, and Providence that day 
was not well disposed to the honour of Old England, 
The covers were removed, and on the first application of 
the knife, it was but too evident that the turkey had been 
stuffed with sage and onions, and the two ducks with the 
forcemeat, which all the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians have ever assigned to the hero of Christmas fes- 
tivities! Both were literally done to rags. The beef, 
however, the beef, the main prop of our dinner, the ten 
ler object of our especial care ({ went to the kitchen 
myself three times to baste it) had escaped unscathe« 
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from the hands of the Frenchman. By close watching, 
it was done to a turn, and might have served as an am- 
bassador from the kitchens of England, so well did it 
represent the honours of the national dietary. Already 
was the knife plunged ‘deep into the Sunday side, and 
its own natural gravy flowing in a full stream, when, 
horresco referens! in rushed the cook with, “Eh! bon 
Dieu! j’ai oublié la sauce!” and before you could say 
« Jack Robinson,” deluged the devoted joint with a com- 
pound of oil and garlick, and twenty other terrible in- 
gredients, known to no human stomach north of Tou- 
louse. The pudding remained; it was our last stake. 
How to describe its appearance I know not; it was like 
nothing in heaven above or earth beneath; or if it bore 
a rescmblance to “any compound of earth’s mould,” it 
was more like a cataplasm than any thing else in the 
round of comparisons. The cook was sent for; every 
pirticular of the most particular direction previously 
given were interrogatively gone through seriatim, to de- 
tail the cause of failure. There was much dodging and 
prevarication in the replies, till at last the rascal, driven 
into a corner, confessed that, after two or three trials, he 
had given up the matter in despair; and not knowing 
how to proceed, he had thrown away his ingredients, and 
sent the receipt to be made up at—the apothecary’s ! 


—=_- 


NO. II. 
** A traveller! by my faith, you have great reason to be sad !”” 
As you Like it. 

“TI should like to see Rome,” quoth my wife.—“ So 
should J, my dear,” I replied; “but it is my own room, 
in my own house in street, London.” —*« Pooh !” 
rejoined the lady ; “ you know what I mean well enough. 
Rome,” (making the word obviously rhyme to comb)— 
“Rome in Italy.”—* Roam in Italy! what the devil 
would you roam thither for? Are there not fools enough 
of the English breed there without you? I should think 
you have had sufficient traveling already, and paid 
dearly enough for it. No, no; go back to your home 
and kindred, and, for the rest of your life, bore any body 
who will listen to you with all you have seen and heard 
abroad, which is the only good I see in leaving Old| 
England :”—But I will spare the reader the rest of this 
conjugal dialogue, in which I was very witty, very satir- 
ical, very severe, and very peremptory. The argument, 
nevertheless, ended, like all other conjugal contests that 
I ever heard of, in the complete discomfiture of the mas- 
culine gender, horse, foot, and heavy dragoons. The 
ladies, having spent their mornings in the Louvre, were 
smitten with a sudden love of wirtu, and could talk of 
nothing but “ Correggio, and stuff;” and I, alas! had 
not Sir Joshua’s remedy at hand,—at least the better half 
of it, for I plead guilty to the snuff-box. ‘The reasons 
in favour of an Italian voyage were many. ‘There was 
no use in returning to England in the depth of the sum- 
mer. ‘There was no distinction in a mere trip to Paris; 
every body had seen that. In for a penny, in for a pound ; 
it would be good for the youngest girl’s health ; it would 
be an excellent frolic, et cetera, et cetera. Que sais-je 2 
In short, “ What woman wills, God wills: and off we 
set. I cannot say exactly how it happens, but there cer- 
tainly 7s something in traveling, maugre all its accidents 
and annoyances, which draws a man on, from town to 
town, and from country to country, in the vain hope of 
seeing things more extraordinary and remunerating than 
any which have yet turned up; “as if increase of appe- 








tite had grown by what it fed on,’”—or rather, like cer- | 
tain cutaneous maladies,—(pardon the unsavoury simile ) | 
—as if it itched the more, the more it was scratched : | 
and this, too, in spite of all experience to the contrary. | 
To tell the truth, and the whole truth, I was not unpre- | 
pared for such an attack ; and was more than half con-| 
vinced, without the proof of a long array of feminine | 
reasons, although (propter dignitatem) I did not choose | 
to acknowledge it. There is no use in complying at the | 
first word, even when you most desire to do as you are | 
bid. It is always prudent, between man and wife, to | 


leave something in store for self-defence ; and, in case of | pet at every stage, and introducing J/ Milordo Inglese | 
any thing going on ill, to be able to say, “ You know, |to the best advantage. 


it into Upper Thebes, or Alexandria, at the least. In 
traveling, as in all things else, the first step is the only 
difficulty. We leave home for a specific object ; and we 
afterwards go on traveling for its own sake, or rather by 
the acquired impetus, like matter when it is set in mo- 
tion in free space. A foreign ambassador told me, that 
he was once asked by a raw unidead young Irishman, 
in a pick-tooth sort of way, for letters to Jerusalem. 
«“ Good heaven, sir!” he replied, “what can take you to 
Jerusalem? Surely you are not ambitious of rivaling 
the missionary Wolf? Are you aware of the dangers and 
difficulties of such a journey ?’—* Faith,” answered 
Paddy, “I don’t much know what takes me to Jerusalem, 
more than any where else; but I am tired of Constanti- 
nople, and I’ve heard tell Jerusalem’s famous for its arti- 
chokes.” Now, from the specimens I have encountered 
between Turin and Naples, of my own dear country- 
men, I am apt to think that their motives for traveling 
were not of a more determinate or reasonable character ; 
and that the major part of them would have been ex- 
ceedingly troubled, if the ambassador’s question had been 
popped to them suddenly. There is no country in the 
world that requires more previous knowledge than Italy, 
to journey through it with any sustained interest. Yet 
nine out of ten of the grown gentlemen one meets in 
the great towns of that country, preoccupying the hotels, 
and making post-horses scarce, know not the difference 
between Julius Cesar and Cesar Borgia. As for pic- 
tures, there are not many who even affect to care for 
them; and the Johnny Raws are, for the most part, so 
unlearned in antiquities, that they might confound the 
Colosseum with the Colossus of Rhodes, or with the 
great picture of London, in the Regent’s Park. An ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants is quite out of the ques- 
tion; for the Italians are wise enough not to lend them- 
selves to the curiosity of such mere birds of passage, 
who, should they, for a wonder, turn out to be worth 
knowing themselves, and likely .to excite some interest, 
are sure to be off in a few weeks, and regretted, before 
they can be enjoyed. With the exception of a scroccone,* 
or an opera girl, a banker, or a custom-house oflicer, the 
natives are a closed volume to the ordinary run of tour- 
ists; and the talent for cheating is the only Italian virtue 
of which they can speak from their own knowledge. 
Far be it, however, from me to insinuate that our travel- 
ing party was, in this respect, much better than the rest 
of their countrymen. Our genius and habits were not 
exactly in accordance with our duties as travellers ; 
though, to do us justice, we read every tour we could 
mect with. This, by the by, is a traveling trouble we 
might as well have avoided; for, with the exception of 
Miss Starke’s elaborate account of restaurateurs and 
washing-women, tours in general are only printed for 
the use of travellers at home. The ingenious reflections, 
with which I am now enlightening the reader, are, one 
and all, the results of an after experience : for my notions 
of Italy, at starting, were not much more positive and 
fixed, than those excited in our “ studious youth” by the 
«you shall see what you shall see” of a London show- 
man. But, then, the less we know, the more we have 
to learn, and the better we shall be repaid for our trouble 
and expense. It was thus my wife argued, and it was 
comfort to believe her. 

In traveling, under the happiest circumstances, there 
is little better than a choice of evils; locomotion being 
attended with as many frictions and resistances in man, 
as in any other lump,—not to speak of similar obstacles 
in the moral world. But where we travel under an en- 
forced regard to shillings and sixpences, the choice is at 
once more circumscribed and more difficult. If a man 
be not too much confmed by the “ pochette vuidee de 
lapostume pecuniaire,”* I would advise him by all 
means to go post, and to hire a courier. ‘That useful 
and important personage saves a vast deal of anxiety and 
responsibility ; and, moreover, he suffers no one to cheat 
you but himself. Besides, it is very agreeable to have a 
fellow, with more lace on his jacket than would set up a 
colonel of cavalry, in your service, blowing your trum- 


By this means, especially if you 


my dear, it was none of my doing ;’—(N. B. always say | are alone, you may sleep through the whole of the jour- 


“my dear” before any thing particularly bitter.) Besides, | 
women have such terrible imaginations, and derive such 

sweeping consequences! If you concede Rome without | 
a word, it will go hard with them but they will construe | 








* A parasite—a cheat. 


+ “A pocket unswelled by a pecuniary aposteme ;” | This matter is not much mended when 
Anglice, a soldier’s thigh. 








ney, which saves a world of fatigue and ennui, and you 
see no more of the rascally natives, or their country, 
than happens to be agreeable. Should the traveller, un- 
happily, not feel it prudent to journey en grand Seig- 
neur, he has, perhaps, nothing better for it than to sell 
himself (or rather buy himself) body and soul, to a Vet- 
turino, who will make his customers rise two hours be- 
fore the sun, in order to perpetrate thirty miles before 
night; forcing them to stop, in the mean time, when he 
pleases, where he pleases, and as long as he pleases. 
They may engage with him to feed them on the road, if 
their Italian be not strong enough to provide for them- 
selves, only at the small inconvenience of submitting 
their tastes and appetites to his discretion, Then, in re- 
turn, he takes the whole of the travellers’ interests on 
his head; negotiates their passports; looks to their 
trunks at the custom-houses ; interprets for them with all 
whom it may concern; and sees the priest snug in their 
bed a full hour before they go to it themselves. Nay, 
madam, never start; this is not Michin Malicho; it 
means no mischief. ‘The priest has no offence in him, 
being nothing more nor less than an Italian warming- 
pan; and he who has once enjoyed its genial influence, 
will not again away with the brightest copper depository 
of smoke and sulphur that ever illuminated the counte- 
nance of an English chambermaid. If, on the other 
hand, you travel by stage-coach, (but it is not always 
that the diligence is to be met with,) it will save a great 
deal of time, and more patience ; and for those who, “ of 
themselves, themselves are choleric,” it will relieve their 
precious soul from a terrible weight of the sin of idle 
cursing and swearing; for a vetturino, with his phlegm, 
and his dilatoriness, would make even a clergyman im- 
precate. Then, on the other hand, you must make up 
your mind to shift for yourself, speak for yourself, and 
make yourself understood for yourself. I, who am an 
experimental traveller, have, on different occasions, tried 
all these modes of progression ; but the respective “trou- 
bles” of the diligence and the vettura are so strictly in- 
commensurables, that you must excuse my giving any 
advice on the subject. It is wholly an affair of tastes; 
and the choice is as puzzling, as that of Harlequin be- 
tween the several methods which art and nature have 
provided for the commission of suicide. 

A great deal may be said in favour of picturesque 
scenery ; and, certes, the eye, long accustomed to a dead 
flat, rejoices at the aspect of the slightest inequality of 
soil; but, for the rolling of a four-wheeled carriage, give 
me a plain country. One glides so easily through France 
(when once off their accursed paved roads.) But when 
you come to the Jura, it is quite another affair. A wise 
man, or any man in a hurry—“ Jura sibi nata negat,’— 
is heartily glad when he is safe over. Folks may talk 
as they will of the magnificent view of the Lake of Gene- 
va (ona cold day, when the dise is violent, a glass of 
Geneva would be much more refreshing ;) but the finest 
sight on the Jura is the prospect of reaching the bottom 
in a whole skin. Then, again, those confounded Alps! 
«“'T’o me, high mountains are a feeling,” as Byron has 
averred of his Childe; and a very disagreeable feeling it 
is, when one is to be dragged over them by one knows not 
how many oxen, broiling and panting, at a snail’s gallop ; 
with a precipice at every hundred yards, pendant from 
the road’s narrowest edge; above you an avalanche, 
watching its opportunity for a pounce ; and around you 
a tourmente, with the sleet and the wind directly in your 
teeth, and cutting you through and through like a razor. 
The Alps, it is said, are best seen by moonlight; and so 
I have seen them, the clear lamp of night pouring through 
a cloudless vapourless atmosphere floods of radiance over 
the deep dark pine and the dazzling snow. This is all 
mighty fine—in a description; but, on the word of a 
cockney, I am more than half of the mind of an honest 
friend of mine, who, when awakened from his slumbers 
in the corner of a post-chaise, to cast an admiring gaze 
on these Alpine wonders, rubbed his half-closed eyes, 
and exclaimed, “I'd rather see a pretty girl in a hackney- 
coach, any day.” The traveling troubles of Switzerland 
would make a paper of themselves, but it must not be to- 
Not the least of them, however, | may now say, 
is encountering “the balance” at Geneva, with its un- 
glazed open passages, its dirty, dingy, comfortless apart- 
ments, and its horrible misprisions of English cookery. 
your arrival hap- 
pens to have been immediately preceded by that of a 





day. 
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Russian nobleman, or a Ww ‘alli ichian Hospod: ur, with a re- 


tinue like a small army. Under atl its physical aspects, 


(the case is otherwise in its social and intellectual rela-| 


tions,) Geneva is a sad disappointment to a weary tra- 
veller, with its dingy houses and ugly wooden projec- | 
tions; while “the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” | 
through two files of some hundred washerwomen, forci- 
bly reminds one of a large basin of ready-blued starch. 
Then, the jewellers’ shops make such furious inroads on 
a family-man’s purse, with their bracelets and ear-rings, 
their gold repeaters, and their musical snufl-boxes! of 
which (after having duly paid for them to the vender) 
you are robbed, on your arrival at the frontier, by his 
most Christian and monopolising majesty the King of; 
France. These robberies, however, are but trifles, from 
which a little dexterity may also relieve you ; and it is 
but an idle waste of time to dwell on them, when the 
fear of those general practitioners, the banditti, accom- 


panies every step in Italy ; and when you never see a) 


stone peeping through the bushes, or the stump of a tree 
gleaming in the twilight, that you do not expect to hear 
it cry out, * Faccia in terra! 
slugs into the carriage to quicken your obedience. I re- 
member passing the spot where an English party had 
been assassinati (not murdered, only rifled) on the pre- 
vious evening. Fragments of boxes and trunks strewed 
the ground, which was broken up by the tread of many 
fect, as if there had been a scuffle. The sensation ocea- 
sioned by this tangible proximity to a traveling trouble | 
of the first magnitude was very queer, and difficult to 
define. All I can say is, that it had very little resem- 
blance to the “suave mari magno” complacency with | 
which in ordinary cases, men are accustomed to regard | 
the misfortunes of their best friends. Artabanes, when 
he is encouraging his son Arbaces to be bow-stringed like 
a good boy, in his father’s place, assures him that “ the | 
worst of every evil is the fear.” If this be truth, we | 
may safely say we had the worst of it during the major | 
part of our journey to Rome, Our imaginations were | 
perfectly saturated with robbers; and if we escaped by | 
day, we were sure to be stopped every night a dozen | 
times over,—in our dreams, On our approac h towards 
Rome, at the end of a tedious day’s journey, prolonged 
by a variety of petty accidents, which an heated fancy 
might construe into design,—(we were vetturino-ing 
at the time,) our coach drew up, with the last ray of} 
light, at a solitary barrack on the borders of the ¢ 
pagna. The windows of this casaccia were divested of | 
glass, and its lower story occupied by a large open space, 
(something like a smith’s forge, and to the full as dark 





traveller from the weather on quitting his carriage. In 
the gloom of this 
something amphibious, between a staircase and a ladder, 
where we were received by a tall, gaunt, half-starved- | 
looking wretch, with a lamp in his hand, who passed for 
the ostler, but had more the air of a cartouche. Three} 
or four other men, equally prepossessing, lounged at the jt 
door, with their hats slouched, and their black penetrat-|s 

ing eyes peering above the closely-gathered folds of their | 
cloaks. 
and leaned upon a spear of enormous le ngth ;f and they 
all seemed to regard us with an ominous attention. T he 
sala, or sitting-room, into which we were ushered— 
large, dreary, and comfortless,—was lighted by a single | 
candle. The rafters were exposed to view, and had once 
been decorated with gilding, now almost lost under mani- 
fold Jayers of smoke. ‘The boards, which did double | 
duty, as a floor above, and as a roof to the stables below, 
admitted copious streams of volatile alkali from the re- | 
gions beneath. Shortly after our arrival, the flutter and 
cry of a gallant cock announced that his execution was 
going forward, preparatory to our supper ; and at the end | 
of an hour of cold, fretting, and impatience, a miserable | 

broth (minestra,) of which the ingredients were lard 

and boiled pigeons, the aforesaid cock, and some wretch- | 
ed goat’s flesh, “ made assurance doubly sure,” that, for 
that night, we should be in no danger of the curse of 
Dives for “ faring sumptuously.” Every thing, in short, 


betokened the wretchedest poverty and privation. ‘To 
suppose this a regular inn on the high road between | 
—— | *The “nil admirari prope res est una” 
* The bandit’s first order to the traveller, to lie down thave been written at Rome. 

with his face to the ground. 
A massaro, or herdsman, of the Campagna. 


A ° . . 
\ininds of each and all, that our vetturino was a scoun- | 


drel, who had brought us to a den of robbers to have us| 


jover, that daybreak would never come: 
jand the returning light of a sunny morning dissipated 
our uneasiness, and showed things under so different an 


jsade against Lady Morgan’s « Italy, 
I verily believe that his agents | 


cavern, we descended at the foot of |, 


| Rome and the universe (urbi et orbi) was a moral im- 


possibility ; ; and as we took our melancholy meal, from | 


time to time some one or other of the formidable person- 
ages already mentioned passed through the sala, (the | 
common antechamber of all the bed-rooms,) and growled 
out a “Felicissima notte, 


j which the words implied. 


|words, the conviction which had deeply entered the 


murdered in our sleep. In one part of this scheme, the 


‘rascals had no chance of succeeding; for not one of us 


le ‘losed his eyes on that night, but ke »pt dreary watch, lis- 
tening to the beating of his own arteries. The agonies 
‘and cold perspirations which we suffered at each trifling 
disturbance,—at the cracking of an old piece of furni- 
ture, the creaking of an ill-closed door, or the gambols 
‘of the somewhat multitudinous rats,—it would be tedious | 
ito relate; but I shall not in a hurry forget the pleasure 


** and send two or three! e xperienced in the deep sonorous snore of the tenant of 
jan adjoining room, which indicated that one of the in-| 
mates of the house, at least, was not in the conspiracy | 


against our lives and properties. How tediously passed | 
the heavy hours! I thought that night would never be | 
but come it did, 


“aspect, as to make us not a little ashamed of our appre-| 
hensions, and of the traveling trouble which an heated} voleanic remains, and giving out, 
| phosphorus, their second-hand light, in analyses of manu- 


imagination had created from our inexperience. 

It would be impossible barely to mention all the dread- | 
ful realities of a 
Duchino of Modena alone has six custom-houses to be 
passed in traveling through his territory, which may be 
accomplishe d, like an auction of raw sugars, “ by inch of 
Then the Emperor of Austria, with his ecru- 
” would wear out the 


candle.’ 


patience of a Griselda : 
would look for it ina toothpick- case. By the way, a 
'friend of mine brought it with him disguise d by the false 
title-page of « Blair’s Lectures ;” the book was, however, 
stopped on entering Rome, and submitted to an examin-| 


ter which scented of heresy or of carbonarism in its | 


|participating in the gene ral conspiracy against thrones 


‘and altars. These and other traveling troubles, however 
Our arrival at Rome seemed to| 
and dirty,) which was destined to receive and shelter the | promise an end of them; but, like Yuseph in «The | lutely the worst, is the 


must be passed over, 


Siege of Belgrade,” “alas! we found them just begun, 
just begun; alas! we found them just begun !” 
is not in the world a place where a cockney tourist is 
| more thoroughly tormented. There is so much to see, 
jso much to admire, that, if there be truth in Horac e,* 

the voyager must be the most unhappy of Heaven’s crea- | 
tures. The labours of Hercules were a party of plea- 
sure, to the fatigues of sight-seeing; and the brick- 
= of Pharaoh’s captives was not so dreary a task 
|ger in that eternal bore « The Eternal City.” 
le ‘hurches are so “ very pretty, and all alike :” T have not 
got the smell of their incense out of my nostrils yet. 

| Like true John Bulls, we set ourselves down in the Via 
Bab buina, (which was undoubtedly so called in pro- 
| phe tic allusion to the crowds of English monkeys it was 
| doomed to shelter, ) and we went to work doggedly to the 
| business of the place, with the accustomed aid of a cice- 
rone. Oh! ye gods, what a traveling trouble was that 
Of all the insufferable talkers and self-conceit- 
jed pedants that much learning and little genius ever 
jcombine xd to form, a Roman cicerone is the most offen- 
‘sive and the most persevering. Six hours a day, until 
you have seen every stone, and investigated every frag- 
ment, from St. Mary the Major’s to St. John’s latter end, 
(as an Irish lady had it) is too much for mortal patience ; 
not to speak of the extra dose he gives you when you 
‘ask him to dine. That boy, indeed, is enough “to be 
the death of you.” When you feel yourself in extrem- 


fellow ! 
| 


could only 


| +Santa Maria Maggiore and San Giovanne in Later- 
}ano, 
| ano, 


signori,” which, to our ears, | 
jsounded like an augury of any other import than that. 
Our party had read. Forsyth, | 
and they exchanged looks, explaining, without the aid of | 


cockney journey through Italy. The} 


There | 


ity, I know but of one remedy to mitigate the evil, and 
I recommend it to all future travellers :—hire a second, 
Strange and paradoxical as the expedient may seem, it 
will be found eflicacious ; for as these gentlemen make 
it a point not to coincide in their views of any one par- 
ticular, you are of course relieved from the farther neces- 
sity of believing or remembering what either of them 
says; and I'll answer for it there is not another amuse- 
;ment in Rome comparable with their sneering, and 
, squabbling, and rivality. A dog-fight, or a bear-baiting, 
/is a perfect fool to it. The annoyance which a cicerone 
personally inflicts is, however, far from the least of the 
evils incidental to his position and character. The le- 
prous distilment of jargon which he pours into the porches 
of your ears, is not yours alone: it circulates freely 
through the whole bevy of English travellers, and comes 
back to you with the double venom of crambe repetita, 
through the channel of all the blue-stocking misses and 
their mammas, whose discourse is of marbles and bronzes, 
of torsos and friezes, of the Vatican and the Campido- 
'glio, most incongruously hashed up with balls, operas, 
pic-nic breakfasts, and the pontificating of the pope. 
Rome is, beyond all question, the head-quarters of pedan- 
try and affectation ; and the ciceroni, the especial pro- 
fessors, destined to inoculate all those whom Nature or 
metaphysical aid have hitherto preserved from the infec- 
tion. Often have I seen the prettiest disciples of Al- 
mack’s, once as innocent of virtu as Collinet himself, 
gathered round poor Sir Humphrey Davy, drinking in 
his descriptions of unrolled manuscripts, and analyses of 
like the Bolognian 


scripts and descriptions of volcanoes, Heaven forgive 
me, but it was too much even for my cockney digestion ! 
To complete the picture of the annoyances of Roman 
‘sight-seeing, it must be added, that you are not urged to 
it merely by your own individual curiosity ; it is a matter 
of rivalry between families. The question is not who 
sees best, but who sees most; and you are driven into 
ten thousand holes and corners, which you would rather 
have left unexplored, because you do not choose to be 
outdone in industry and zeal. Then, if idleness or sa- 
| tiety call “hold, enough!” and you make up your mind 
‘to omit some insignificant ruin, or doubtful monument, 


it | ation ; ; and the inquisitor of thoughts lighting upon mat- | be sure you will be told at night that it is the very thing 


‘that you ought to have: visited, and is the best worth see- 


‘am- | pag res, Blair was ac cordingly entered upon the index as/ing in the whole morning’s giro; and thus you are com- 


| 
‘pe led to go over the ground once more, to ascertain with 


| your own eyes that your informant was a fool or a liar. 
The most provoking trouble in Rome, if not abso- 
Carnival. How full of expecta- 

|tion is that sound! How many delightful anticipations 
does it call up! How impatiently the traveller awaits 
the report of the cannon which will announce the instant 
of its commencement! Yet most weary, stale, flat, and 
| unprofitable i is the reality, most nauseous its daily repe- 
titions, and most despairing its amusements. In my 
whole life, I never spent so unhappy an hour as when 
‘equipped with a waxen mask and a domino, I sat at the 
| bottom of the Corso, in bread daylight, in shivering ex- 





One of them at least was armed with a carbine, |as the perpetual calls made on the enthusiasm of astran-| pectation of the wretched, unbacked, bedizened animals, 
Then the } 


whose performance is »y courtesy called a horse-race : 


Paris with which every house and carriage salutes you 
in your passage, but which descend in whole quarries 
from the balconies and sociables of the grave and “ think- 
ing” English, the maddest and most unmeasured par- 
ticipators in the frigid T'om-foolery of the hour. It is 
safer and pleasanter to stand the shot of a pistol, at ten 
paces, from a Tipperary fire-eater. But if the carnival 
be a dull piece of business, the ceremonies of Passion- 
week are the most fatiguing of troubles. There is such 
pressing and squeezing, and hurrying from place to place, 
as funzione succeeds to funzione, such tearing of gar- 
ments and dropping of shoes! Few have the wisdom 
and moderation to select what is best worth attending ; 
but in their eagerness to lose none of the show, gener- 
ally arrive at each successive ceremony just as it is over. 
Then there are such losing of dinners and losing of 
ways; and the three hours’ dismal howling of the 
tenebres, discordant and out of tune, while the candles 
are extinguished, one by one, like those of the orchestra 
in Haydn’s broad hint to his stingy employer. And this 


which we music maniacs have raved since first we read a 





and, oh! the blinding showers of lime and plaster of 


is the imposing ceremony and heavenly harmony of 
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